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Elvis Presley played many parts in his life, from 
rock’n’roll rebel to God-fearing gentleman, from 
singer to screen actor, from sex symbol to father. 

The King pulled them all off, and it is perhaps 
the duplicitous nature of many of these roles that 
makes Presley such a fascinating character. As at home singing gospel 
in church as he was shaking his hips provocatively playing the Hillbilly 
Cat, Elvis had it all down pat. 

This Vintage Rock Collectors Edition Elvis Special is an exploration 
of the life of the most famous man ever to have walked the earth. We 
look at his life as a boy growing up in Tupelo and visit all of his youthful 
hangouts, with stories from some of his childhood friends. Later on, in 
stark contrast, we open the doors to the opulent rooms of Graceland. 
Elvis’ unending love of gospel music began in church with his family, 
and we examine his love of the genre and focus on his own spiritual 
music. The spotlight also falls on the assortment of incredibly talented 
black artists that paved the way for Elvis’ success; without people like 
LaVern Baker, Arthur Crudup, Big Mama Thornton, BB King and Big 
Joe Turner he would probably not have got off the starting blocks, and 
many of them also appear in this issue’s Top 40, which takes a revealing 
look at Elvis’ own personal record collection. 

On top of that there are features on his debut album(s) and a detailed 
look at his classic hit Heartbreak Hotel, and Elvis guru Trevor Simpson 
delivers his examination of the golden period of early hits that forged a 
superstar on both sides of the Atlantic. Trevor also tells the fascinating 
story of some of Presley’s British connections and offers up a fine extract 
from his superb book Elvis: Best Of British - The HMV Years. 

We don’t stop with his music, either. Also in this edition comes a study 
of Presley’s many roles on the silver screen; there’s a rare glimpse at 
some images from a 1956 show; and, later on, a feature on the powerful 
female figures in this life. Lastly, we step inside Elvis’ wardrobe - much 
of which came from Lansky’s famous store - and unlock his style 
secrets. We hope you enjoy this edition! 




*Calls cost 7 pence per minute plus your phone 
company's access charge 

All content copyright Anthem Publishing Ltd 2015, all 
rights reserved. While we make every effort to ensure 
that the factual content of Vintage Rock magazine is 
correct we cannot take any responsibility nor be held 
accountable for any factual errors printed. Please 
make every effort to check quoted prices and 
product specifications with manufacturers prior to 
purchase. No part of this publication may be 
reproduced, stored in a retrieval system or resold 
without prior consent of Anthem Publishing Ltd. 
Vintage Rock magazine recognises all copyrights 
contained within the issue. Where possible we 
acknowledge the copyright holder. 
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COVERS OF ALL TIME, AND THE MUSIC IS AS 
RELEVANT TODAY AS EVER. MICHAEL HEATLEY 



TELLS THE TALE OF ELVIS’ DEBUT LP’S... 



T here are albums in the history of 
rock that are as recognisable for 
their iconic cover art as the music 
they contain. Even younger listeners 
unfamiliar with the contents 
will recognise the cover of Elvis 
Presley’s debut 1956 album as the 
inspiration for the Clash’s London Calling. But 
it was a case of Nashville Calling when Elvis, 
who had just turned 21, walked into the RCA 
studios on 10 January 1956 to begin recording 
his first long-player. (A second set of sessions 
took place in New York later in the month.) 

When Elvis Presley’s impact on music is 
considered, it is usually measured in songs. 



often singles. But his first two albums, both 
recorded and released in 1956 and less 
than imaginatively titled Elvis Presley and 
Elvis, still reverberate half a century later. 
(Confusingly, they were issued in Britain on 
HMV as Rock And Roll Vol 1 and Vol 2.) 

The intimacy of Sun Studios was replaced 
by the cavernous formality of a studio that 
produced music in industrial proportions. 
Elvis performed just as in concert, with a 
felt pick to muffle his acoustic guitar, which 
otherwise would have been picked up by other 
microphones. An indication of how he looked 
comes from William Randolph’s cover shot of 
Elvis strumming and singing on stage. 
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The Radio Corporation of America 
(RCA) was formed in 1919 to sell radios to 
the US public and within three years had 
succeeded to the tune of three million 
units. The business proved depression- 
proof since, while records became a 
luxury, radios were still in demand. 

In 1929, RCA bought the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, and it was as RCA 
Victor that they signed Elvis from Sun. 

He joined a star-studded jazz-based 
roster that had included, at various times, 
Al Jolson, Fats Waller, Benny Goodman, 
Glenn Miller and Duke Ellington. 

Perry Como and Dinah Shore had 
added pop potential in the ’40s, but 
it was Elvis who proved far and away 
the biggest-selling and most influential 
’50s star. He was clearly proud of the 
association, announcing his single 
Heartbreak Hotel on television in 
February 1956 as “A little song 1 have on 
record, on RCA Victor.” 

Sun, by contrast, had come into being 
as the Memphis Recording Service with 
a tiny studio at 706 Union Avenue. Had 
Elvis Presley not passed through the 
doors in the summer of 1953 to cut a 
record as a present for his mother, Sam 



Phillips might have continued scraping 
a living making blues recordings and 
leasing them to RPM, Chess and other 
larger labels. 

Most of the artists who followed 
Elvis cut a few classic tracks and 
disappeared, in many cases to become 
cult heroes - people like Warren Smith 
and Billy Lee Riley, Carl Mann and 
Ray Harris. Another, Charlie Rich, 
followed Elvis to RCA. 

Colonel Parker first met Sam 
Phillips, the man who, until then, 
had guided Elvis’s career, at the Ellis 
Auditorium in Memphis, where Elvis 
was opening the show. The Colonel told 
Sam that Sun was too small an operation 
to handle an artist with such potential, 
and Sam knew he was right. Sun Records, 
with their limited distribution, could only 
take Elvis so far. 

MONEY HONEY 

Sam Phillips’ drive to create original 
music was matched by the Colonel’s drive 
to make money. However, Sam was also 
a shrewd businessman who saw Presley’s 
money-making potential. He let the 
Colonel have his way. 






The stakes were high. A 
$40,000 Transfer fee’ - $15,000 more 
than Atlantic had offered - was agreed 
which gave Sam Phillips, Sun’s brilliant 
but beleaguered owner, a financial lifeline 
to promote Carl Perkins and others. For 
Elvis, it was the chance to shine on a 
world stage. Nevertheless, the decision- 
makers at RCA were nervous as to 
whether their investment would pay off. 
Indeed, the label’s head of pop A&R, Joe 
Carlton, thought rock’n’roll would be a 
passing craze, and that Elvis might well 
disappear with it. 

Had Elvis stayed with Sun, Hank Davis 
believes, an album would not have been 
part of the plan at this stage. “Sam was 
not a big fan of LPs. They didn’t really 
make sense to him. RCA were way ahead. 
As I recall, the first one he put out was by 
Johnny Cash, and he only did that after 
he was well established. The same thing 
with Jerry Lee Lewis.” 

Sun’s national distribution, Davis 
confirms, was poor. “Sam had a very 
adversarial relationship with his 
istributors. He would get what 
ooked like a hit and the distributors 
vould pay him in returns. When 
Carl Perkins hit [with Blue Suede 
Shoes], instead of getting cheques for 
thousands of dollars, Sam was getting 
returns of Little Junior Parker 
records that didn’t sell.” 

For RCA, Elvis Presley was 
the first pop album to earn more 
than $1,000,000. It topped the 
first Billboard album chart and 
Anally went platinum in 2011 - 
quite a reward for their $40,000 
investment. They remained Presley’s 
record label till the end, and 
continue to churn out reissues, 
remixes and compilations today. 
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tie stylistic influences on Elvis in 
Memphis have been well documented. 

He was Sun Records boss Sam Phillips’ 
dream, a “white boy who could sing like 
a black man” - and that, in a nutshell, 
is how he created rock’n’roll. His 
country- music leanings were augmented, 
girlfriend Dixie Locke revealed, by visits 
to a nearby place of worship. “On Sunday 
night we would slip out with a group of 
teenagers to the black church; there were 
hands clapping, bodies swaying... The 
music had more emotion and expression 
to it than white pop.” 

Another place Elvis picked up many of 
the black strands that would be reflected 
in the first album was Beale Street, the 
city’s musical epicentre. “Elvis was 
around black folks an awful lot,” said Sam 
Phillips, “and to my surprise he knew so 
many of all kinds of [black] music.” 

DREAM TEAM 

Quitting Memphis’s tiny Sun Records, 
which had released his first five singles, 
and signing to the major RCA Records 
label was Elvis’ first major career move 
as a recording artist. As with all Elvis’ 
decisions, it was made by his manager. 
Colonel Tom Parker, and it was made 
with money and exposure in mind. 

The crucial aspects of how the album 
would sound were performance, sound 
and song choice. He was in the company 
of friends - his group of bassist Bill Black, 
drummer D. J. Fontana and guitarist 
Scotty Moore - but also the Jordanaires. 

It was the first time he’d met the 
vocal quartet, led by Gordon Stoker and 
featuring Neal Matthews, Hoyt Hawkins 
and Hugh Jarrett, and Elvis pledged he’d 
carry on using them if this first album was 
a success. Pianist Floyd Cramer and Chet 
Atkins, a famed guitarist who probably 
had more experience of studio recording 
than any man alive at that time, made 
up the numbers. 
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Elvis recording iiveat RCA 
Victor’s studios 
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with regards to performance, Chet 
Atkins’ advice to fellow guitarist Scotty 
Moore while they were setting up was 
simply, “Just do what you usually do.” 
Elvis did just that, confidently following 
his own star, remaining oblivious to the 
jangling nerves around him. 

The recording process had everybody 
in a room at one time with no possibility 
of changing anything. The recorder was 
mono, so there were no stereo balance 
issues, but what you recorded was set in 
stone and could not be corrected. 

Producer Steve Sholes recalled Elvis 
dropping his pick but playing on with his 
fingers. “When he got done, his fingers 
were bleeding real bad. I asked him why 
he didn’t quit, and that son of a gun said: 
Jt was going so good I didn’t want to 
break it up.’” 

Sound-wise, Sholes aimed to get as 
close to the Sun sound as possible, but 
didn’t know how to get it. “The biggest 
thing,” says Sun label authority Hank 
Davis, “is that they weren’t using slap- 
back echo. They were using conventional 
studio echo instead. Listen to the echo 
on [the single] Heartbreak Hotel - it’s 
great echo, but it’s not Sun echo. 

“Sam was using tape delay, whereas 
RCA used a physical, mechanical system 
in the studio. You get a completely 
different sound with tape delay echo 
than you do with studio echo.” 

Legend has it a sheepish phone call 
was made soliciting advice, but Phillips’ 
head was already elsewhere. 

Sholes had sent Elvis a list of songs 
that he felt were prime candidates for 
the artist to cover. Of these, only I Was 



The One - which ended up as the B-side 
of the non-album Heartbreak Hotel single 
- found favour. 

RCA had purchased all Elvis’s Sun 
recordings, both released and unreleased, 
as part of the deal, and five as yet unheard 
songs were used on the album. Blue Moon 
was one, and the reason it had stayed 
‘in the can’. Hank Davis explains, is that 
Sam Phillips “was trying to establish him 
as a quirky country artist, but he was 
going to do so with his own material. 

Sam wasn’t looking for a Rodgers and 
Hart song that was probably an ASCAP 
copyright [ASCAP is a performance rights 
organisation that specialised in show 
tunes and established writers] and he 
wasn’t going to have Elvis sing ASCAP 
records as singles. 

“A song like Blue Moon,” Davis adds, 

“is out of Elvis’ league - he didn’t even 
know the words! That wordless falsetto 
thing - they were just kidding around in 
the studio, and who would’ve guessed it 
would end up being released on RCA?” 

Elvis’ third and fourth singles had 
contained such Sam Phillips/BMI 
copyrights in Fm Left, You’re Right, 

She’s Gone and You’re A Heartbreaker, 
while future Elvis’ records would see 
Tom Parker do the same with the Hill 
and Range publishing company, often 
inserting Presley’s name as co-writer to 
gain further earnings. 

Among the covers on Elvis Presley/Rock 
And Roll No. 1 were songs by well known 
artists like Little Richard (Tutti Frutti), 
Ray Charles (J Got A Woman) and the 
Drifters (Money Honey). The last-named, 
considered by Sun expert Hank ^ 





ELVIS PRESLEY 
WHAT HIS FANS SAY... 

“Elvis never criticised anyone else, only himself. He 
wanted it right, and he’d work till he dropped to get it 
right.” Producer Steve Sholes 

“The thing I remember [about the first album session] is 
that they were trying to get that echo sound he had with 
Sam. They never did get it. But it was a good sound.” 

DJ Fontana 

“At Sun, Sam, myself. Bill and Elvis would just think of a 
song. We might run it three times and see. if it didn’t feel 
like anything happened, we’d go on to something else. Of 
course, when he went to RCA, the publishing companies 
would bring in stacks and stacks of demos.” 

Scotty Moore 

“At 14 years old I joined the Elvis Presley Fan Club just to 
get a photo of Scotty Moore and his guitar, i was a Scotty 
fan and a DJ fan. That was the beginning of my love for 
old rock’n’roll - the (pre-TYA) Jaybirds did a lot of Elvis 
stuff.” Alvin Lee (Ten Years after) 

“For people my age, it was like the world went from 
black and white to Technicolor.” Keith Richards 

“Elvis had an omnivorous love of music of all kinds.” 
Biographer Peter Guralnick 

“We’d never heard American voices singing like that. 
They’d always sung like Sinatra, who enunciated well. 
Suddenly, there’s this hillbilly hiccupping with echo and 
all this bluesy background... It took a long time to work 
out what was going on. To us, it just sounded like great 
noise.” John Lennon 

“Whether it’s the Sun recordings or RCA, Elvis was the 
King. Scotty, Bill and DJ were the perfect unit - i say 
again, the perfect unit. That boy could sing! No monitors, 
no in-ear devices - a genuine 100 per cent talent. Money 
Honey and Mystery Train say it all.” 

Andy Fairweather Low 

“The reason Elvis’ first album didn’t impact on me was 
that no-one i knew bought it. Why not? it was because all 
my friends were 13 to 16 years old in 1956 and couldn’t 
afford albums. Just the occasional single. A single was six 
shillings and eight pence, an album 32 shillings and 
sixpence. The average working man’s wage was around 
£10, so an album was expensive.” 

Tom McGuiness (Manfred Mann) 

“The RCA deal marked the birth of Presley as an 
international star. With the power of a major record label 
behind him, the sky was the limit - but RCA, having 
signed him, didn’t quite know what to do with him. For 
them, this was uncharted territory. They’d never had a 
rock’n’roll act before, but, to be fair, nobody had.” 

Deke Leonard (author. The Wang Dynasty) 

“Elvis changed pop music forever, bringing the rhythm 
and blues of black America to white audiences 
everywhere. No one will ever change music like that 
again.” Tim Hinkley (Humble Pie keyboardist) 
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Tom Parker aloflside Elvis 



HANK DAVIS’ CHOICE 

“If I had programmed Elvis’s first RCA LP, these are the 
titles I would have used from tracks available at the 
time,” says Sun expert Hank Davis. “I have left off 
Heartbreak Hotel - in omission the Colonel insisted on.” 

Sidel 

Money Honey (first album cut) 

Lawdy Miss Clawdy (B-side of Shake Rattle & Roll single) 
/ Was The One (B-side of Heartbreak Hotel single) 

Trying To Cet To You (first album cut) 

Mystery Train (Sun single) 

B/r/e ^00/7 (first album cut) 

Side 2 

Baby LeVs Piay House (Sun single) 
i Forgot To Remember To Forget (Sun single) 

Biue Moon Of Kentucky (Sun single) 

Hm Left, You're Right, She's Cone falternate version of 
Sun single) 

Good Rockin' Tonight (Sun single) 

Biue Suede Shoes (first album cut) 
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Holly on a shared bill in Texas in 1955. 
The original had topped the R&B charts 
for 11 weeks two years earlier. Money 
Honey and I Got A Woman had been in 
the stage act for around a year. 

Opening track Blue Suede Shoes was a 
US Top 5 success for its writer, former 
Sun stablemate Carl Perkins. Elvis’ cover, 
cut in the RCA sessions, made the UK 
Top 10 that summer, his second British 
hit. Elvis liked the song enough to sing it 
at his screen test at Paramount Pictures 
in April 1956, two months after recording. 
Welsh rocker turned author Deke 
Leonard rates the track “remarkable 
for a host of reasons, not least among 
them Scotty’s twin solos. Listen to 
them sometime. They’re an education.” 
(Leonard analyses Moore’s contribution 
in great depth his book on guitarists. 

The Twang Dynasty.) Leonard also rates 
Trying To Get To You as the outstanding 



and still performs it today in his one-man 
show. Written by Rose Marie McCoy 
and Margie Singleton and first recorded 
by Washington group The Eagles 
in mid-1954, it was Elvis’s only Sun 
recording to feature piano, played either 
by Frank Tolley (of labelmate Malcolm 
Yelvington’s group) or Elvis himself. 

Hank Davis would have included the 
last two singles. Mystery Train and I 
Forgot To Remember To Forget. “Even 
[third single] I’m Left, You’re Right, She’s 
Gone would have been a terrific addition 
- an incredibly bluesy alternative version 
has come to light since.” 

When producer Sholes took the 
recordings over to RCA headquarters, 
the powers that be remained 
unimpressed, hearing no obvious singles. 
Sholes’ job and reputation remained on 
the line until the separately released 
Heartbreak Hotel hit the top of ^ 
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chart, LP E/vzs Presley roiiowmg it to #i 
in its wake. Advance orders of 362,000 
confirmed that this newcomer was no 
flash in the pan. And the new medium 
of television would prove to be a big 
catalyst... 

TELEVISION POWER 

In January 1956, The Dorsey Brothers 
Show was the first to expose Elvis to a 
national television audience. It was Elvis’ 
third appearance in February 1956 and 
the unveiling of Heartbreak Hotel that 
truly brought the house down. Vision 
added to sound had provided the real 
breakthrough; according to biographer 
Peter Guralnick, “Television put him in 
front of more people in a single night than 
he had seen in his whole career.” 

Second album Elvis was cut at Radio 
Recorders in Hollywood in early 
September. There was now a new 
pressure involved, since shooting for 
Elvis’ first film. Love Me Tender, had 
already begun. (Some hardcore Presley 
fans would point to his movie career as 
the time he truly sold his soul.) 
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Unlike the first album, Elvis’ 13 tracks 
were all recorded together, using the 
same musicians employed previously. 
Three tracks were borrowed from Little 
Richard’s songbook this time, while the 
album did not include Don’t Be Cruel/ 
Hound Dog, just as the debut had omitted 
Heartbreak Hotel 

Hank Davis recalls “tracks like So Glad 
You’re Mine or Paralyzed being good 
and wanting them. Again, they were not 
released as singles. Colonel Parker would 
back Presley fans into a corner, saying, 

“If you want these songs, then you 
have to buy this LP”. I don’t think RCA 
would have been quite so cynical and 
exploitative, but Colonel Parker? God, he 
was shrewd!” 

Issued in October 1956, Elvis 
entered the US charts at a then- 



unprecedented #7 on the way to the 
summit, and by 1960 would be certified as 
having sold over three million copies. By 
then, Presley had returned from spending 
two years as a GI, his destination 
Hollywood - and there he would remain 
before donning leathers and making a 
comeback in the late ’60s as a born-again 
leather- clad rocker. 

Elvis Presley/Rock And Roll Vol 1 was 
the album that started it all, not only with 
its music but also its iconic cover, with a 
photo by William 'Red’ Robertson, one of 
the most recognisable in rock history. 

An amusing footnote came in 1984 
when RCA issued the original 12-track 
album in reprocessed (fake) stereo on 
compact disc. This issue was quickly 
withdrawn, and the album reissued in 
original mono. :s)c 
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Presley Collectibles specialise in investment quality hand signed music and movie 
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Whether you are looking for rare Elvis Presley memorabilia. Buddy Holly hand signed 
vinyl or a genuine Jerry Lee Lewis autograph, Presley Collectibles can help! We stock 
everything from ABBA to ZZ Top, rock and roll, ‘50s rock and 60s pop. 








We offer VINTAGE ROCK readers a 1 0% store wide 
discount, just use the code VINTAGE10 at the checkout, 



WWW.PRESLEYCOLLECTIBLES.COM 

Investment quality music and movie memorabilia 

Like us on Facebook: facebook.com/presleycollectibles 
Follow us on Twitter: twitter.com/presleycollect 
Apple AppStore: 

https://itunes.apple.com/us/app/presley-collectibles/id884046251?l=cle&mt=8 
Android Download: http://download.blappsta.com/android/presleyapp.apk 
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ELVIS PRESLEY 

LOVE ME (VTRLP2038) 
180gm 12" vinyl featuring The 
British HMV Singles '56 -'57 



ELVIS PRESLEY 
SUCH A NIGHT 

(VTRLP2036) Deluxe 10" vinyl 
featuring 12 x killer '60s floor 
fillers 
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SOON! 



ELVIS PRESLEY 
TOO MUCH (VTRLP2040) 
180gm 12" vinyl featuring 
The British HMV Singles '57 
-'58 plus 7 bonus tracks from 
his HMV EPS. 



Available from most good music stores. 

For more information visit www.veetonerecords.com 
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THE GOLDEN YEARS 

IN AMERICA, THE TASK OF RELEASING ELVIS’ INCREDIBLE RUN OF 
’56-’57 SINGLES FELL TO RCA VICTOR, WHILE IN THE UK HE WAS 
CHAMPIONED BY THAT MOST BRITISH OF LABELS, HMV. AND AS 
TREVOR SIMPSON REVEALS, THERE WAS THE MAHER OF THAT DOG... 



A S we’ve seen, Sun Records 
may have introduced 
Elvis’ music to the public 
with those first five 
astonishing records, but 
for the world at large the 
star’s golden period came 
with his RCA Victor era. 
The end of Sun’s involvement came when 
Sam Phillips, regretfully but realistically 
and after lengthy negotiations, concluded 
the transfer of Presley’s recording 
contract at a signing ceremony held in 
the Sun studio on November 21st 1955. 
The influence of Tom Parker on this deal 
had begun around four months earlier, 
on Sunday July 24th, when the crafty 



counterfeit Colonel advertised that he 
'exclusively represented’ Elvis through 
his business, trading at that time under 
the name of 'Hank Snow Attractions’. 

Bob Neal remained as Elvis’ manager in 
name, but in Memphis on Monday August 
15th the undermining of his managerial 
status began when a new contract was 
signed naming Parker as 'special advisor’. 
Over the coming months Bob Neal was 
continually bullied by the wise old bird, 
and by Thursday October 20th the cuckoo 
had taken over the nest when a 'sole and 
exclusive’ representation contract was 
signed in Tom Parker’s favour. Without 
this chapter of events, the change 
in pop music culture, created by ^ 
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Elvis, might never have happened and 
the 60 years of hit records that followed 
may only have been a dream. It is worth 
remembering that all these early Elvis 
singles were released in both the 45rpm 
and 78rpm formats. 

HEARTBREAK HOTEL /I WAS THE ONE 

(USA release Jan 27th 1956, #1; UK release May 1956- #2) 

Elvis, Scotty and Bill had played together 
on all the Sun recordings, toured across 
the southern states together and now they 
assembled on Tuesday January 10th 1956 
at RCA’s studio at 1525 McGavock Street 
in New York City for the first session 
on their new record label. They were 
joined, for the first time on record, by 
drummer D. J. Fontana with Chet Atkins 
adding his guitar sound and the piano of 
Floyd Cramer completing the line-up. 
Vocally, Elvis was backed by Ben and 
Brock Speer and longtime member of The 



Jordanaires, Cordon Stoker. Heartbreak 
Hotel was the second song recorded 
(after I Got A Woman) with the American 
release proudly showing the company 
trademark, Nipper the dog. It was an 
unusual situation as the dog logo had 
originated in England in 1899 when the 
Cramophone Company (later becoming 



record was released as an insurance 
policy in case of the failure of the maiden 
release. The debut record was a very slow 
starter and Walter Ridley, the Elvis A&R 
man at HMV, wisely decided to quickly 
cover the bases with this one as well. 
Showing some initiative, he combined 
a recent white rockabilly song by Carl 
Perkins with a black R&B smash by Little 
Richard to create a twin-headed Elvis 
cover version special that would surely do 
the trick. In America there had been the 
re-release of all five of Elvis’ Sun singles 
on the RCA Victor label on December 
20th 1955, but their next Elvis single 
release - because of the success of the 
chart-topping Heartbreak Hotel - was 
not until the end of May 1956. Elvis had 
promised Carl Perkins that he would not 
release Blue Suede Shoes as an US single 
in competition to Carl’s own recording, 
but that news did not reach London until 
long after the Elvis version was issued 
and had charted. 

I WANT YOU, I NEED YOU, 

I LOVE YOU /MY BABY LEFT ME 

(USA charted June 2nd 1956 at #1 ; UK charted July 13th - #14) 

A summer love song coupled with an 
old Arthur 'Big Boy’ Crudup blues song 
created a similar US release to the Walter 
Ridley combination on the second UK 
single. The same team of musicians - with 
the exception of an abset Floyd Cramer, 
who was replaced on piano by Marvin 
Hughes - assembled in Nashville ready 
for this new recording session on April 
14th. Elvis and his road band themselves 
made the date with some difficulty. 

The chartered flight to Nashville from 
Amarillo, Texas first got lost after take- 
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HMV) commissioned the painting as 
a trademark for use on all their British 
products. That same trademark was 
legally registered in America and Canada 
by the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
leading to both companies having this 
graphic connection in their brands. 

It seemed natural for RCA Victor to 
approach HMV to distribute their Elvis 
Presley products, particularly as HMV 
also owned the dog image in Ireland, 
New Zealand, Australia, Pakistan and 
other countries who were at that time 
part of the British Commonwealth. The 
big label divide had begun and the main 
beneficiaries during the coming years 
would be the British Elvis Presley fans. 
Let the floodgates open... 



BLUE SUEDE SHOES /TUTTIFRUTTI 

(Exclusive UK release by HMV, May 1956 - #9) 

Whilst Heartbreak Hotel entered the UK 
charts on May 11th, just two weeks later, 
on May 25th, this 'UK only’ Elvis Presley 
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Elvis Presley 






“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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of Milton Berle 

^■w and was labelled as 'obscene’ 



sn^^l A Woman In Love. HMV were 



as he attempted to shake off the 



and get Elvis to that elusive #1 
spot. Both these tracks had been 
released on Sun and also by RCA 



off, then came back and landed. On the 
second try the pilot detected fuel tank 
trouble, and the plane landed once again. 
Eventually everyone arrived in Nashville, 
but Elvis and his boys were in a state of 
panic. In the studio they only recorded 
one song, which formed the A-side of 
this latest single to be combined with the 
Arthur Crudup song from the RCA New 
York session on January 30th. Despite 
it being 'cobbled together’ the record 
topped the American charts but failed to 
make the UK Top 10. 



HOUND DOG /DON’T BE CRUEL 

(USA release charted August 4th, 1956 and got to #1; UK 
single charted September 21st 1956, #2) 

In America, both sides of this great 



Blue Moon had been coupled with Just 
Because, and the other galactic body had 
featured on a single with Good Rockin' 
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Tonight. Whilst both sides of the new 
single charted independently, it was 
possibly a case of being too good a value 
as buyers ordered their favourite side 
with the Moon (#9) being hotter than the 
Sun (#23) on this second Elvis double- 
sided hit. 

LOVE ME TENDER / ANY WAY YOU WANT ME 
(THAT’S HOW I WILL BE) 

(USA single charted October 20th 1956 and reached #1; UK 
release charted December 7th 1956, #11) 

With HMV still without a UK #1 to 
their name, it became apparent from 
the record numbers that POP 272 (Blue 
Moon) had been rush-released ahead 
of POP 253 (Love Me Tender), with the 
reason being given that Love Me Tender 
had been held back to coincide with the 
London premiere of the film. HMV were 
now desperate for success, and the classic 
ploy to release the single in time for the 
all-important Christmas market had 
every chance of working. 

Love Me Tender - with the traditional 
melody of the old Civil War song Aura 
Lea converted into a pop song by the 
film’s musical director, Ken Darby - 
instantly struck the hearts of the listening 
public in America. In the UK, #11 proved 
to be a disappointing top placing for 
this beautiful ballad; meanwhile in the 
USA it scored Elvis his fifth #1 behind 
Heartbreak Hotel, I Want You, I Need 
You, I Love You, Hound Dog and Don’t Be 
Cruel. How would HMV try and replicate 
this runaway American success in the 
UK? Walter Ridley was scratching his 
head in disbelief. 

MYSTERY TRAIN /LOVE ME 

(Exclusive UK release by HMV; charted February 15th 1957 and 
reached #25) 

Because of the prolonged success of 
Love Me Tender in the American charts, 
where it remained for 19 weeks, RCA 
Victor were able to create some chart 
statistics in getting Elvis’ Extended Play 
releases onto the singles chart. They did 
it with Elvis (EPA-992) which contained 
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single) as well as the Love Me Tender 
soundtrack EP. This latest HMV 
release picked up on Love Me and 
coupled it with Elvis’ last release in 
1955 on Sun Records, Mystery Train. 
There it had been coupled with I 
Forgot To Remember To Forget (which 
topped the Billboard Country Charts) 
and with additional inventiveness, 
HMV issued that same coupling as 
an 'export only’ 45rpm to the rest of 
Europe. Despite Mystery Train being 
on two singles and sales figures being 
combined, it represented another chart 
failure... and in just under four weeks, 
another HMV Elvis Presley platter was 
on the market. 



RIP IT UP /BABY LET’S PLAY HOUSE 

(Exclusive UK release by HMV - charted March 8th 1957 and 
reached #27) 

Oh, no! Two great rock’n’roll Elvis 
tracks on the same single, and ■ 
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Bill Haley and Little 
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00 MUCH /PLAYING FOR KEEP 



USA charted January 26th 1957 - #1 / UK charted May 10th 






Imost four months after it was issued 



in America and spending three weeks at 



le top of the Billboard listing. 



^as released in an identical combination 



by HMV. There was high optimism in 



London that this could be the recordi 



to take away the big business pressure. 






Lirst week of release as Lonnie Donegan 
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Subsequent #ls. 



(Guy Mitchell) ,|Butter// 3 ^ (Andy 



Williams) and 



Johnnie Ray) combined to take the wind 



^6 and, whilst it had been a UK Top 10 



•ecord, it was not the success demanded 



jv expected by RCA Victor, who made 






A.t precisely 10am on Tuesday Mav 



7th 1957 at London’s Connaught Rooms, 



it was announced to 900 Decca Group 



•ecord dealers that the company would 



)e launching the new ‘dog-less’ RC^ 



•ecord label m the UK. On May 18th the 



formally announced the news to the 



eneral public. HMV was totally hattene 



s the RCA publicity machine steamroller 



into action to market the Memphis Flash 



oow billed as the new American Singin 
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chart-topper at last to match the RCj 




Too Much label: they had also failed 
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the earlier HMV releases had mentioned 



the musicians playing on the records 



wen those from Sun featuring Elvis, 



Scottv and Bill. The backing team at kua 
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(LET ME BE YOUR) TEDDY BEAR / LOVING YOU 



harted July 12th 1957 and got to #2 



bw it begins to get interestin 
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was the first Elvis Presley single on the 
British RCA label, and the interesting 
aspect concerned the shorter time gap of 
only three weeks between the US and the 
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putting their resources into pressing the 
records and issuing them to capitalise 
on the American success. Add to this the 
fact that both tracks were taken from 
Elvis' second movie. Loving Yo 
fans could watch Elvis perform them 
before going out to buy the record; the 
movie thus became almost a forerunner 
of the pop video, with the obvious 
difference being that you had to visit 



the cinema and pay to see the film of 
the performance. The biggest irony in 
the history of Elvis records to this point 
was that A// Shook Up kept this first RCA 
release from the top spot after it first 
charted at #13 when the HMV record 
was #1! Elvis' HMV release remained 
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records. Paul Anka with Diana kept Party 
from top spot on October 26th but the 
week prior to that, Got A Lot O' Livin’ To 
Do had entered the chart which split the 
sales and denied Party becoming Elvis’ 
next chart-topper. It was on the charts for 
15 weeks and, together with Elvis’ second 
movie chart song Teddy Bear, it created 
a precedence for RCA to release movie 
songs on singles. That was a practice that 
continued until 1968 with some of the 
later ones not deserving to be recorded, 
never mind released on singles. 



at the top until August 31st when it was 
replaced by Paul Anka’s Diana. On August 
10th Elvis held positions one and two 
on the UK charts - the first time this 
had happened, and the records were on 
different labels! 

PARALYZED / WHEN MY BLUE MOON TURNS 
TO GOLD AGAIN 

(Exclusive UK release by HMV charted August 30th 1957, #8) 

Just six weeks after the first RCA release, 
HMV fought back with arguably the 
best double sided hit since Hound Dog 
/Don’t Be Cruel Like A// Shook Up, 
the songwriter of Paralyzed was Otis 
Blackwell who was one of the hottest 
writers on the scene, having penned 
the hit Great Balls Of Fire for Jerry Lee 
Lewis. A rocker and an old country and 
western standard, given a new treatment 
by Elvis, created another double- 
sided winning formula for HMV. This 



someone there (or possibly Tom Parker) 
was concerned that it was in breach of 
'political correctness’, since Paralyzed 
could be seen as being disrespectful 
to disabled citizens. In America, Elvis 
had just recorded the 'March Of Dimes’ 
promotion and there were fears that this 
song could undo the undoubted good his 
work had done. 

PARTY /GOT A LOT 0’ LIVIN’ TO DO 

(Exclusive release by RCA UK; charted October 4th 1957, #2) 

This second RCA release was another 
unique British issue and the day that 
Party entered the charts at #15, it joined 
three more Elvis records in the Top 20, 
All Shook Up (#8), Paralyzed (#11) and 
Teddy Bear (#12). The situation prompted 
D J Pete Murray to remark that Elvis 
Presley was so popular, it needed two 
different record labels to release his 



TRYING TO GET TO YOU /LAWDY, MISS 
CLAWDY 

(Exclusive release by HMV - charted November 1st 1957, #16) 

With both sides of the release charting 
and Lawdy, Miss Clawdy making #15, 
which was actually one place better 
that the A-side, HMV issued this third 
Elvis Sun release as a UK single. This 
was another money-spinner for HMV as 
they scoured their catalogue to release 
potential hits to compete with RCA. It 
was Elvis fifteenth single release in the 
UK and his penultimate single on HMV. 
They must have been rubbing their 
hands with glee, having seen the Elvis 
releases on RCA not getting to the top of 
the charts. With the Christmas period 
fast approaching, the Decca Group were 
planning an RCA release that they hoped 
would become Elvis’ first Christmas 
number one record. Would it be third 
time lucky for RCA? ^ 
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If it’s Rock ‘N’ Roll, Rockabilly, Doo-Wop, Western Swing, 
Hillbilly, Rhythm & Blues, Cajun, Country, Intrumentais, 
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SANTA BRING MY BABY BACK (TO ME) / 
SANTA CLAUS IS BACK IN TOWN 

(This exclusive release by RCA UK charted on November 15th 
1957 and attained #7) 

It just wasn’t to be, as this third RCA UK 
release failed to create a Christmas #1 
for Elvis. Harry Belafonte with Mary’s 
Boy Child stole the honours, and it would 
be 1960 before Elvis held the coveted 
Christmas chart-topper with It’s Now Or 
Never. During two consecutive weeks 
in November 1957, in the weeks before 
the Santa song charted, Elvis Presley 
had seven singles in the UK Top 30, and 
for the record here they are: Party (#2), 
Teddy Bear (#15), Got A Lot O’ Livin’ To 
Do (#17), Lawdy, Miss Clawdy (#20), 
Trying To Get To You (#23), All Shook Up 
(#25) and Loving You (#30). In terms 
of value for money for fans, this pair of 
Christmas singles were issued on an EP 
and Elvis’ Christmas Album, meaning that 
fans who wanted ’the complete Elvis’ 

(and there were many of us), had to buy 
the tracks three times. The era of the 
Elvis record rip-off was about to begin! 



I’M LEFT, YOU’RE RIGHT, SHE’S GONE/ 
HOW DO YOU THINK I FEEL 

(Exclusive release by HMV UK hit the charts on January 17th 
1958 and reached #21) 

The last HMV Elvis single was assigned 
the catalogue number POP 428 and 
signalled the end of the line for HMV, 
as the record hit the buffers after 
barely denting the UK chart. While it 
represented the fourth Sun recording 
to be issued as an A-side by HMV, it 
was never issued in America in this 
combination. The sad aspect was that it 
was recorded in 1955 and by the time it 
charted, three years later, it could hardly 
be described as a ’cutting edge’ release. 
The single was issued from amongst 
the few remaining tracks in Walter 
Ridley’s HMV vault but he played an 
ace in his final hand, later in the year, 
when he issued the album The Best 
Of Elvis. All the HMV releases are 
regarded as highly desirable amongst 
vinyl collectors, and this final release 
is one of the more difficult ones to find 
because of the low sales figures. 

JAILHOUSE ROCK /TREAT ME NICE 

(USA single charted October 14th, 1957, and got to #1; the UK 
version charted January 24th 1958, #1) 

In the history of the British charts, 
there had never been a release to equal 
this coupling - it went from nowhere 



Half a inilljon sold 
in three days! 
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to #1 in the first week of release. After 
topping the American charts for seven 
weeks and remaining on the Billboard 
listing for an amazing 19 weeks, the UK 
pre-release orders for this new single 
enforced a delay of one week in the issue 
of the record. Originally scheduled for 
a January 10th issue, advance orders of 
over a quarter of a million copies worked 
the Decca pressing plants into overdrive. 
The movie was premiered in London on 
January 16th which had fans clamouring 
to buy the record after seeing Elvis 
perform the song on the silver screen. In 
terms of songwriting, this was another 
first as Jerry Leiber and Mike Stoller 
wrote the songs on both sides of this 
release. As a movie song, it was another 
example of RCA UK selling singles with 
the help of Elvis’ on-screen ability. The 
Colonel’s plans to recreate Elvis as an 
all-round entertainer and sell his records 
on the back of his movie performances 
were created from the success of the 
songs from Love Me Tender, Loving 
You and Jailhouse Rock. He followed it 
with King Creole before the ’60s movie 
years, following the success of G.J. Blues 
and Blue Hawaii, created a formula of 
predictable plots (that Elvis hated), as 
the quality of many of the songs also 
deteriorated - and that’s a story we’ll be 
looking at too... 
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DESPERATE, MINIMAL, SWATHED IN ECHO, IT WAS THE 
UNLIKELIEST OF HITS. RANDY FOX FINDS OUT HOW A SONG 
OF LOSS BROUGHT THE WORLD TO ELVIS’ DOOR 




I t was a cold, breezy day in January 
1956 as Steve Sholes, Artist and 
Repertory Manager for RCA Victor, 
sat in his New York office listening to 
tapes of Elvis Presley. The week before, 
Sholes had been in Nashville, overseeing 
the first RCA recording session for the 
young singer. Over two days, Elvis cut five 
songs, and it w as Sholes’ job to decide 
which one would be the A-side 
of the singer’s first official 
^gle for the label. 

Two of the songs 
were covers of R&B 
hits, cut in the hot 
hybrid style of R&B and 
country pop that first 
catapulted Elvis into the 
public eye. Another two 
^^re romantic ballads, 
similar in style to Elvis’ 
last single released on the Sun 



record label, I Forgot To Remember To 
Forget. After RCA bought Elvis’ contract 
near the end of November 1955 for an 
unprecedented amount of money, the 
single had been reissued on RCA and 
was now riding high on the country 
charts. The fifth track from the session 
was a strange, mid-tempo song that 
pushed country music’s obsession with 
heartbreak to new levels. It focused on 
loneliness, despair and death, and was 
performed in a bluesy style that mashed 
together musical genres without any 
thought for conventional marketing 
categories. While it was certainly unique, 
almost no one thought it would be a hit. 
Sholes’ superiors, already nervous about 
the investment they had made, saw no 
hope in the song, but they also thought 
the rest of the session was a failure and 
suggested he take the boy back into the 
studio for another try. ■ 
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Sholes’ experience as a record company 
executive told him the song was a loser, 
but there was something about it that he 
couldn’t quite shake. Elvis Presley was 
a dramatically new and different type of 
artist, and his first new record from RCA 
needed to be a bold statement of that 
fact. Plus, Elvis himself was 100 percent 
convinced that the record was a hit, and 
even though Sholes had only known him 
for a short time, he was impressed with 
Elvis’ musical instincts. Going with gut 
over intellect, Sholes made the decision. 
Heartbreak Hotel would be the single. Pop 
music would never be the same. 

The story of Heartbreak Hotel began 
a few months earlier. Inspired by a 
newspaper story of a man who had 
committed suicide and left 
a note that read simply, “I 
walk a lonely street,” the song 
was officially a collaboration 
of Jacksonville, Florida high 
school teacher and songwriter 
Mae Boren Axton and country 
singer-songwriter Tommy 
Durden. Accounts of exactly 
how the song was written vary, 
with Durden later claiming he 
wrote the song and performed 
it with his band before 
bringing it to Axton for help 
with pitching it to a publisher. 

Axton’s own account was that 



Durden came to her with only a few lines, 
and that they worked together on the 
finished version. 

However the song came to be written, 
Axton met Presley in Jacksonville at a 
concert in July 1955 and was impressed 
with his talent. She made arrangements 
with Colonel Tom Parker to pitch the 
songs to Elvis at the Country Music 
Disc Jockey Convention in Nashville 
in November 1955. Meeting Elvis in his 
hotel room in Nashville, Axton played a 
demo recording for him. He immediately 
loved the song, saying, “Hot dog, Mae, 
play that again!” He listened to it 10 more 
times, committing the song to memory 
before Axton left. 
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After Elvis signed with RCA on 21 
November 1955, Axton offered him a third 
of the royalties if he would record the 
song as his first single on his new label. A 
little over two weeks later, he debuted it 
at a concert in Swifton, Arkansas and told 
the crowd it would be his next hit. 

But convincing Steve Sholes of the 
song’s hit potential wasn’t as easy. 

When Elvis arrived at the RCA Studio 
in Nashville on 10 January 1956 for his 
first session, he was greeted by a nervous 
and contentious atmosphere. The week 
before. Sun Records released Blue Suede 
Shoes by Carl Perkins and the song was 
taking off like a rocket. Could it be that 
Sam Phillips had hoodwinked RCA? Had 
Steve Sholes signed the wrong artist? 

As for the band, Scotty Moore and Bill 
Black were both tense to be working 
in new and unfamiliar surroundings. 
Although Nashville’s recording studios 
were far more casual than those in 
New York or Los Angeles, it was more 
structured than the 'anything goes’ 
atmosphere they were used to at Sun 
Records. Drummer D. J. Fontana had 
recently joined Presley’s band, and this 
was his first recording session with his 
new boss. Pianist Floyd Cramer had 
worked with Elvis and the band on the 
Louisiana Hayride radio show, but 
just moved to Nashville 
^)ursue session work and was 
nervous about making a good 
impression on Steve Sholes. 
Back-up singer Gordon Stoker 
was slightly annoyed that Sholes 
had not chosen to hire Stoker’s 
quartet. The Jordanaires, for 
the session, against Presley’s 
Jecific request. Instead, Sholes 
had assembled an ad hoc trio of 
Jordon along with Ben and Brock 
Ipeer from the RCA gospel group 
the Speer Family. 

Chet Atkins, Sholes’ assistant 
and the head of RCA’s Nashville 
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office, wasn’t happy either. What he had 
heard of Elvis hadn’t impressed him, 
and with the session starting at 2pm, it 
was likely to be a long night. Moreover, 
the studio was brand new, and a number 
of problems had yet to be ironed out, 
including a troublesome bass frequency 
that so far had resisted all efforts to solve 
it. Despite the anxiety that filled the 
studio, however, Elvis was completely 
focused on the job at hand, and obviously 
excited about the session. Kicking off 
with a cover of Ray Charles’ Fve Got 
A Woman, Elvis gave the song all the 
passion and excitement he had been 
pouring into it for the past year before 
live audiences, while also zeroing in on 
the right 'feel’ for the record. Sholes 
seemed satisfied more than once, but 
Presley kept requesting another try, until 
he felt he had nailed it on the eighth take. 

Atkins’ doubts about Elvis were quickly 
overcome when he saw him in action. 
Calling his wife from the control booth, 
Atkins later recalled that he told her to 
get to the studio right away. “I told her 
she’d never see anything like this again, it 
was just so damn exciting.” 

With the first song completed, the 
group turned their attentions to the one 
song that Elvis had specifically planned 
to record at the session. Heartbreak 
Hotel. Although both Sholes and Atkins 



had doubts about the song, both for its 
subject matter and odd arrangement, 
they agreed to record it, probably with 
the hope of relegating it to a B-side. 

It took seven takes to satisfy Elvis. The 
sparse arrangement that emphasised 
Bill Black’s bass along with wonderfully 
concise solos from Moore and Cramer, 
layered over Atkins’ rhythm guitar, was 
channelled through a strong overlay of 
echo — made possible from a makeshift 
echo chamber that was constructed 
by placing a microphone and amp in 
a hallway and then feeding the sound 
back into the studio. After finishing 
Heartbreak Hotel, the musicians 
broke for supper and reconvened two 
hours later to cut a cover of the Clyde 
McPhatter and The Drifters song. Money 
Honey, another staple of Presley’s live 
act. The next afternoon, the group 
returned to the studio to cut two ballads 
that Sholes selected. I’m Counting On 
You and I Was The One. 



With the session completed, Elvis, 
Scotty, Bill and D. J. headed back to 
Memphis. Elvis was the only one who 
seemed completely satisfied with the 
session. Over the next few days he caught 
up with friends and visited Sun Records 
to tell Sam Phillips and Marion Keisker 
(Phillips’ assistant) how the session 
went. It was probably during that visit 
that Phillips first heard Heartbreak Hotel 
from an acetate dub. Although he was too 
polite to hurt Elvis’ feelings, Phillips later 
said that his first impression was that the 
recording was a “morbid mess”. 

Meanwhile in New York, the pressure 
increased on Sholes in regards to Elvis’ 
first RCA single. Blue Suede Shoes by Carl 
Perkins was picking up both jukebox 
spins and airplay on pop and even R&B 
radio stations. Sholes knew that his entire 
career was on the line with the decision 
to release Heartbreak Hotel. 

The single began to hit stores, 
jukeboxes and radio stations on 23 ^ 
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January 1956. It took a few days for the 
sales reports to start coming in, but in the 
meantime Elvis travelled to New York for 
first of six nationwide TV appearances on 
The Dorsey Brothers’ Stage Show. After a 
rehearsal of Heartbreak Hotel didn’t go 
well, the decision was made to substitute 
a medley of Shake, Rattle And Roll and 
Flip, Flop And Fly — both longtime staples 
of Elvis’ live sets. 

A week later, Elvis returned to 
Stage Show, but Heartbreak Hotel was 
still conspicuous by its absence as he 
performed his fifth Sun single. Baby 
Let’s Play House along with a cover of 
Little Richard’s Tutti Frutti, which was 
still riding high on the charts. For his 
third appearance, on 11 February, with 
the single breaking in many regional 
markets, Elvis finally got the chance to 
perform Heartbreak Hotel, pairing it up 
with a cover of Blue Suede Shoes. It was a 
foreshadowing of the excitement that was 
about to break loose. 

That week, the first review of 
Heartbreak Hotel appeared in Billboard 
magazine. Calling the song “a strong blues 
item wrapped up in his usual style and 
a great beat”, the anonymous reviewer 
predicted that the single might easily 



break in both the 
country and pop 
markets — he had 
no idea. On the 
same page, Carl 
Perkins’ Blue Suede 
Shoes was on BillboaiM 
regional country chai^ 

The next week, the magazine 
featured both singles in their “This 
Week’s Best Buys” column, citing that 
they were both top sellers in Memphis, 
Nashville, New Orleans and other 
southern cities. By the middle of March 
both records were moving up the country 
and pop charts, and Blue Suede Shoes 
appeared on the R&B chart, an event that 
had never happened before for what was 
considered a 'country’ record. Billboard 
spotlighted the achievement in a story 
that discussed the amazing success of 
'mongrel music’. The surprises weren’t 
over yet; three weeks later. Heartbreak 
Hotel joined its rockabilly cousin on the 
R&B chart. 

By the end of March, Heartbreak Hotel 
was approaching the one million mark 
in sales. It, along with Blue Suede Shoes, 
continued to occupy the upper spots on 
all three Billboard charts for the next 



three months, with 
Heartbreak Hotel 
topping out at #1 
Pop, #1 Country and 

|Vhen the single 
leased in the UK 
1956, it was not 
greetea witn tne same warmth 
it had encountered from the US music 
press. The NME said, “If you appreciate 
good singing, I don’t suppose you’ll 
manage to hear this disc all through.” 
Despite the snark, British rock’n’roll fans 
had a different opinion and the single 
entered the UK Official Singles Chart in 
May, rising to the #2 position. 

For Steve Sholes, it was an amazing 
victory. Seemingly overnight he was the 
smartest man in the record business. 
Further proof of his wisdom in signing 
Elvis came in March when RCA released 
Elvis’ first album and a four- song EP that 
contained both Heartbreak Hotel and 
Elvis’ cover of Blue Suede Shoes that he 
recorded in New York City during his 
third session for RCA. Both releases shot 
up the charts with the LP becoming the 
first million-selling album for RCA Victor. 

The twin success of both Presley’s 
Heartbreak Hotel and Perkins’ Blue Suede 
Shoes caused other record labels, both 
major and independent, to scramble for 
their own 'hillbilly cats’. It soon turned 
into a gold rush for the style that would 
eventually become known as rockabilly. 
The spring and summer months of 1956 
produced classic records by an amazing 
number of hillbilly hoppers — Eddie 
Bond, Janis Martin, Buddy Holly, Sid 
King & the Five Strings, Warren Smith, 
the Collins Kids, Johnny Carroll, 

Joe Clay, Mac Curtis, Andy Starr, the 
Johnny Burnette Trio, Roy Orbison, 
Gene Vincent, Sanford Clark, Charlie 
Feathers, Ronnie Self, Eddie Cochran, 
Dale Hawkins, Wanda Jackson, Sonny 
Burgess, Billy Lee Riley and many others. 

Beyond the sales of Heartbreak Hotel 
and its effect on the record industry was 
the proof that Elvis Presley’s talent and 
abilities extended far beyond his vocal 
abilities. In the year and half that Elvis 
spent working with Sam Phillips, he 
absorbed Phillips’ often-repeated mantra 
of the importance of 'feel’ over musical 
lerfection. Combined with his almost 
|ncyclopedic knowledge of pop, country, 
fospel and R&B, Elvis’ confidence in 
|iis musical instincts developed and 
|harpened. When Sholes signed him to 
^CA, the label wasn’t just securing a 
lalented vocalist but also a brilliant record 
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producer. Even though Sholes may not 
have consciously realised this, he was 
sharp enough to trust his own instincts 
when Elvis was the only advocate for the 
hit potential of Heartbreak Hotel 
The sound and feel of Heartbreak 
Hotel was completely in line with Elvis’ 



Sun recordings, while also pushing 
that sound to a new level by mashing 
together disparate elements of pop, 
country and R&B. As a testament to the 
distinctiveness of the recording, very 
few cover versions were attempted 
by competing labels. In 1956, the 
widespread view in the 
music industry was 
that songs always 
took precedence 
over individual 
singers. 

When Blue 
Suede Shoes 
showed signs 
of taking 
off, over 
line different 
■•sions of the 
song were rush- 
released by various 




Ji. 

labels with different artists adapting the 
song for country, pop and R&B markets. 

Yet the singular sound and vision of Elvis’ 
recording of Heartbreak Hotel meant that 
covers were not even attempted - other 
than a passable doo wop adaption by the 
Cadets on Modern Records, a popular 
parody version by Stan Freberg on 
Capitol, and various sound- alike attempts 
on fly-by-night budget labels (including 
a knock-off by future country mega-star 
George Jones, released under the aliases 
Thumper Jones’ and 'Hank Davis’). 

With Heartbreak Hotel, Elvis had not just 
recorded a hit record, he had caused a 
bellwether change in American popular 
music. Heartbreak Hotel was a landmark 
in the rise of the rock’n’roll era, a signal of 
the ascendency of individual performers 
over songs and the arrival of one of the 
greatest and most influential artists of the 
20th century, 
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FROM THRILLING, CULTURE-SHIFING MOMENTS 
TO FORGETTABLE FLUFF AND THEN BACK AGAIN: 
BILL DAHL CHARTS THE HIGHS AND THE LOWS 
OF ELVIS PRESLEY’S FILM CAREER 



hirty one scripted features and 
a pair of concert films; that's 
the sum total of Elvis Presley’s 
cinematic legacy The most enduring 



together tightly in his pre-Army 
^ '^^ears. Elvis’ natural charisma was undeniable, 
those soundtracks were filled with classic 
•i^^ock and roll. The immediate post-Army flicks 
Visually had a few nice moments, a hit or two 
^^J^^TcTianticip ate. 

Midway through the ’60s Presley’s films 
had become anachronisms full of instantly 
forgettable ditties, yet they pulled in enough 
coin to ensure that Colonel Parker wasn’t 
It ‘labout to let his golden goose - now thoroughly 
If f ‘:sknitised for the drive-in circuit -avoid 
Ufns movie commitments (he wasn’t doing 
Concerts). Cranking out three fluffy films a 



year was no way to achieve quality, but that 
was the schedule Presley often adhered to 
until decade’s end. 

Producer Hal B Wallis gave Elvis a screen 
test on April Fools’ Day of 1956 in Holl 3 rwood, 
an incendiary lip -synch c 
Less than two weeks earlier, Presley’s first 

settled into the top spot on the pop hit parade. 

Wallis wasted no time, signing Elvis to a 
Paramount contract on April 6. 

However, he loaned Presley to 20th Century 
Fox for his 1956 film debut 
Originally written as a Civil War drama 

The Reno Brothers, it was renamed 
to cash in on the title ballad (it’s unlikely that 
pseudo-rock and roll such as 

were sung in the early 
1860s, but such is fictional license). Despite 
Presley dying at the end, it was a ^ 
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major hit, its title theme his fifth and final 
pop chart-topper that year. 

Back at Paramount with producer 
Wallis and filmed in eye-popping 
Technicolor, 1957’s Loving You came 
closest to mirroring Elvis’ own climb to 
stardom. Deke Rivers, a guitar-toting, 
hip -swivelling hillrod, lands himself a 
glamorous manager (Lizabeth Scott, a 
lot easier on the eyes than Col. Parker) 
and blasts out the rocking Mean Woman 
Blues, Hot Dog, Got A Lot Of Livin’ To 



Do and Party with Presley’s actual band 
(guitarist Scotty Moore, bassist Bill Black, 
and drummer D. J. Fontana) behind him. 
The film’s (Let Me Be Your) Teddy Bear 
proved Elvis’ third #1 seller of the year. 
The romantic title theme on its flip also 
went Top 20. 

Darker in atmosphere than its 
predecessor, Jailhouse Rock, which came 
out later that year (Wallis produced it 
for MGM this time), cast Presley as a 
bad boy rocker who learns his trade in 
the joint. He hits it big after his release 
from stir and acquires a big head to 
go with his stardom. In this movie not 
only are Presley’s real-life bandmates 
back, but they’re joined by pianist Mike 
Stoller, who along with Jerry Leiber 
contributed Treat Me Nice and (You’re 
So Square) Baby I Don’t Care to the 
soundtrack. Presley’s dance moves on 

-1-1^ -I— 1 -I 1 -I -I T-\ 



spectacular. The Leiber/Stoller-penned 
Jailhouse Rock was another chart-topper; 
its flip Treat Me Nice went Top 20. 

195 8’s King Creole, Presley’s last 
film prior to entering the military, may 
have contained his finest work as an 
actor (director Michael Curtiz brought 
out new dramatic dimensions in him). 
Integrating a narrative set in the seamier 
sections of the Big Easy with blazing 
rockers (the snarling Trouble, Dixieland 
Rock, New Orleans, the title tune) 
displaying Dixieland overtones, the film 
benefitted from a top-flight supporting 
cast (including tough guys Vic Morrow 
and Walter Matthau and gangster moll 
Carolyn Jones, who dies in Elvis’ arms). 

The storming Hard Headed Woman, 
another highlight, was Presley’s second 
and final pop chart- topper that year. 

A more family-friendly Elvis emerged 
upon his Army discharge, and his films 
quickly fell into a formulaic routine. First 
up was G.J. Blues, an enjoyable if slight 
I960 Paramount cash-in on Presley’s 
recent military endeavours in Germany. 

He chases leggy dancer Juliet Prowse 
when he’s not belting out Shoppin’ 

Around, the title track, and a remake of 
Blue Suede Shoes. Scotty and D.J. are 
visually as well as aurally back on board. 

RCA dropped the ball on the German- 
sounding ballad Wooden Heart; it was an 
overseas smash, but stateside it wasn’t a 
single, opening the door for Joe Dowell’s 
soundalike cover to top the pop charts. 

Presley’s ongoing aspirations as a 
dramatic actor led him to drop two of the 
proposed songs from Flaming Star , out 
just in time for Christmas of I960. Future 
Dirty Harry director Don Siegel was hired 
to helm the Western, which for the first 
time wouldn’t spawn an accompanying 
soundtrack album because the rousing ^ 
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Elvis in that astAiing Mtae 
I ^or^sequence,^..:.iphe(iby 
Alex Romero, wj^corporated 
piany of Presley|E ;n move^ 



Jailhouse Rock cast Presley 
as a bad boy rocker who 
learns his l^ade in the 
Joint, and his dance moves 
were spectacular 
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of Elvis subseauent 
flioks: exotk) looales, 
frotl^ plots and many 
throvvaway songs 




theme song, supplied by veteran ASCAP 
songscribes Sid Wayne and Sherman 
Edwards, was all Elvis cut for the film. 

Wild In The Country, Elvis’ first film 
of 1961, was another potboiler that was 
nearly as short on musical content. As 
aspiring author Glenn Tyler, Presley 
delivered a handful of forgettable 
numbers, including the title item, that 
were tossed onto vinyl as B-sides or 
album tracks. Elvis sang the sole rocker, 

I Slipped, I Stumbled, I Fell, to Millie 
Perkins while piloting a pickup truck. 

The film’s relative lack of success meant 
Presley’s dramatic ambitions would 
be put on the back-burner in favour of 
innocuous musicals presenting him in 
variations of the same role. 

Elvis’ fate was sealed by the mammoth 
response to his other film of '61. Blue 
Hawaii was the prototype for most of 
his subsequent flicks: exotic locales, 
frothy plots, lots of songs (many of them 
throwaways), and Elvis pursuing several 
lovelies while working a menial gig that 
gave him plenty of time to sing. This 
Norman Taurog- directed smash spawned 
the immortal ballad Can’t Help Falling In 
Love, a #2 pop smash, and its zippy hit 
flip Rock-A-Hula Baby. Angela Lansbury 
portrayed Presley’s mom despite being 
less than a decade older in real life. 

Follow That Dream, Presley’s first 
movie of 1962, wasn’t as glamorous. 

He was cast as a member of a nomadic 
family, travelling the backroads of Florida 
in an antique car, that sets up camp on 
the side of a road. There was only room 
for four songs; the title track made it to 
#15 pop off the 





soundtrack EP, but never saw release as a 
single. For the second Elvis flick in a row, 
Howard McNear, beloved as Floyd the 
barber in The Andy Griffith Show, graced 
the cast. 

Elvis as a pugilist? In 1962’s Kid 
Galahad he steps into the ring, emerges 
victorious, and retires to a peaceful life 
as a mechanic with his looks intact. 

His co-stars included flinty Charles 
Bronson and the lovely Lola Albright, 
voluptuous girlfriend of TV private eye 
Peter Gunn. Director Phil Karlson had 
some formidable noir films under his belt 
by the time he took on this project. Only 
six songs graced the soundtrack EP; King 
Of The Whole Wide World, a pretty fair 
rocker, went Top 30 without benefit of a 
ingle release. 

Leiber and Stoller had been 
xcommunicated by the Colonel from 
contributing to Elvis’ soundtracks, 

)ut they slipped back in with the 
title cut of Girls! Girls! Girls!, a ’62 
remake of a Coasters single that the 
duo had produced the year before. 
Presley’s raucous version benefitted 
from a blistering sax solo from Boots 
Randolph. The film was again set in 
Hawaii, with Elvis cast as a fishing 
guide with romantic entanglements. 
Return To Sender, the other great 
rocker in the film, soared to #2 in 
the pop charts late that year. It was 
penned by R&B songscribes Winfield 
Scott and Otis Blackwell (the latter 
wrote Presley’s seminal smashes Don’t 
Be Cruel and A// Shook Up). 

MGM took advantage of a major 
happening in Seattle, filming 



some ol It Happened At The World’s 
Fair there. Presley’s first 1963 movie 
didn’t have a lot going for it other than 
the scenery, a cute little girl, and the 
Blackwell/Scott-penned charmer One 
Broken Heart For Sale, which just missed 
the pop Top 10. Future matinee idol 
Kurt Russell made his film debut as a boy 
who kicks Elvis (this time portraying a 
cropdusting pilot) in the shin. 

Then it was south of the border for 
Fun In Acapulco, despite Presley being 
persona non grata in Mexico due to 
riots that had broken out in the wake of 
King Creole and G.I. Blues. The exteriors 
were done without him and much of the 
soundtrack should have been as well, 
considering the puerile You Can’t Say No 
In Acapulco and (There’s) No Room To 
Rhumba In A Sports Car. Only Bossa Nova 
Baby, a zesty cover of a Leiber/Stoller 
gem originally performed by Tippie and 
the Clovers, was worthy of Elvis’ golden 
pipes, crashing the pop Top 10. This time 
the gorgeous Ursula Andress was Elvis’ 
love interest. 

Producer Sam Katzman knew how to 
film on the cheap. He’d been in charge 
of a slew of low- budget horror, sci-fi, 
and noir flicks as well as Rock Around 
The Clock and Don’t Knock The Rock, 
and he brought that miserly mindset 
to Kissin’ Cousins, Elvis’ first celluloid 
offering for 1964. It starred two Elvises, 
one with blonde hair, supposedly cousins 
in a feather-light tale set in the Smoky 
Mountains but mostly filmed in southern 
California. The soundtrack LP held two 
title themes; the better one didn’t 
miss the Top 10 by much. Katzman ^ 






didn’t care that Presley stunt double 
Lance LeGault’s face was clearly visible 
in one fight scene. 

The incendiary Viva Las Vegas restored 
Presley to cinematic form. The sizzling 
chemistry between Elvis and co-star 
Ann-Margret had a lot to do with it, as 
did the race car sequences (Presley’s 
character Lucky Jackson drove one) and 
the improved music. Although there was 
plenty for a full-length LP, RCA only 
issued an EP and a single of the blazing 
title theme that went Top 30, penned 
by Doc Pomus and Mort Shuman and 
featuring Billy Strange’s lightning guitar 
(the flip, a revival of Ray Charles’ What’d 
I Say, actually did a bit better). 

Raquel Welch made her uncredited 
film debut in 1964’s Roustabout, 
which co-starred Barbara Stanwyck 
as the owner of a carnival where Elvis’ 
character Charlie Rogers works after 
losing his singing gig. No hits ensued 
from the extremely successful soundtrack 
album, though Presley’s reading of Leiber 
and Stoller’s humorous Little Egypt 
(another Coasters revival), a storming 
Hard Knocks, and the sardonic rocker 
Poison Ivy League hit the spot. 

Elvis opened 1965 with Girl Happy, a 
spring break romp that unfolds on the 
beaches of Fort Lauderdale as nightclub 
singer Rusty Wells keeps a protective 
eye on the daughter (Shelley Fabares) 
of his mobster boss Harold B Stone. 

The melodic ballad Puppet On A 
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String cracked the Top 15 late in the 
year, though the rollicking title theme 
(allegedly sporting a sped-up vocal) and 
The Meanest Girl In Town were the best 
things on the soundtrack LP. 

Tickle Me saved Allied Artists from 
bankruptcy. Elvis is a singing rodeo star 
working at a ranch that’s a fitness salon 
for nubile lovelies. There was apparently 
no budget for fresh songs, so director 
Taurog dipped into Presley’s back 



America’s 50th state for his first film 
release of 1966, Paradise, Hawaiian Style, 
introduced as a singing helicopter pilot. 
Alas, it wasn’t of the same calibre either 
as a movie or musically, with no hits on 
a full-length soundtrack album sporting 
certified dreck such as Queenie Wahine’s 
Papaya (sung to a gaggle of cute children) 
and A Dog’s Life (crooned inside a ’copter 
full of canines, with Elvis nearly receiving 
a nasty nip on the hand). 



With sczling chemistry 3nd r3ce car 
seouences, the incendiary W/a Las 
resUx^ Elvis to dn^naUc form 



catalogue for enough quality stuff to fill 
a charting EP, Leiber and Stoller’s Dirty, 
Dirty Feeling, Pomus and Shuman’s Night 
Rider, and the sensuous Put The Blame On 
Me among them. Blackwell and Scott’s 
mellow (Such An) Easy Question, first out 
as a 1962 LP track, became an #11 pop 

entry thanks to its belated movie 
exposure. Its grinding five-year- 
old flip It Feels So Right dented 
the hit parade too. 

Katzman was back in 
charge for Elvis’ last movie 
of 1965. That meant while 
Harum Scarum was set in the 
Middle East, it was filmed in 
Hollywood to save scratch. 
Presley was a singer (there’s 
a stretch) who cavorts with 
slave girls and a princess 
while delivering the script- 
appropriate Harem Holiday 
(not as bad as it sounds) and 
Shake That Tambourine. 

Trying to recapture the 
magic ol Blue Hawaii, Presley 
was dispatched back to 



The lethal tale of Frankie And Johnny 
inspired a great blues by Mississippi 
John Hurt in 1928, but just an okay Elvis 
movie 38 years later. He had the pleasure 
of co-starring with Beverly Hillbillies 
sexpot Donna Douglas in the period 
piece, set on a 19th Century riverboat 
(Presley portrayed a singing gambler). 
The swaggering title track, complete with 
King Creole-style Dixieland horns, and its 
ballad flip Please Don't Stop Loving Me 
both charted. 

Presley donned his race togs again for 
Spinout, his last film for 1966. He was a 
singing driver, with three women vying 
to marry him. Shelley Fabares was one; 
she’d co-starred in Girl Happy and had 
her own ’62 chart-topper with Johnny 
Angel. The slinky title track and its 
dreamy flip All That I Am both flirted 
with the Top 40. Stop, Look And Listen, 
from the soundtrack LP, was a Rick 
Nelson retread, but Fll Be Back rode an 
engaging strut. 

The flagwaving theme song of 1967’s 
Easy Come, Easy Go was one of the best 
things about the last movie Wallis would 
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produce for Presley, cast this time as a 
singing deep sea diver. Scotty and D. J. 
were still hanging in there as session 
sidemen, even if their appearances in the 
movies ended long before. Six songs were 
assembled on a soundtrack EP, but titles 
like Yoga Is As Yoga Does and The Love 
Machine helped consign it to obscurity. 

Poor Elvis was forced to sing Old 
MacDonald as one of the eight tunes 
in Double Trouble. He reportedly let 
his displeasure resonate all over the 
recording studio. As singer Guy Lambert, 
he dodged trouble from a couple of dames 
while touring Europe. Elvis’ sound was 
updated on the soundtrack LP, crunchy 
rock guitar adorning the rollicking Long 
Legged Girl (With The Short Dress On), a 
minor hit, and bouncy brass decorating 
the title theme. 

The old identity switch plot defined 
Clambake, Elvis’ last film of 1967. As 
the rich heir to an oil fortune, he trades 
places with a Florida waterskiing 
instructor to see what normal life is like. 
Fabares returned for her third tour of 
duty. Seven songs, including a stately 
rendition of the country evergreen You 
Don’t Know Me, were fattened into 
a soundtrack album by adding some 
non-film gems, including Jerry Reed’s 
scorcher Guitar Man. 

So underwhelming were the three 
songs written for 1968’s Stay Away, Joe 
by veteran Presley songscribes Sid Wayne 
and Ben Weisman that RCA didn’t bother 
to release them to hype the movie. 

Two were offloaded to budget ^ 



SCOTTY, BILL AND DJ. 
-THE BAND ON FILM 

The musicians in Eivis’ band made their movie debut in 
Loving You. Guitarist Scotty Moore, bassist Biil Biack, and 
drummer DJ. Fontana appeared in the combo behind 
Presiey’s character Deke Rivers, and they had played on 
every song in the studio prior to filming. 

“When we first went to California to do Loving You 
there were some really good songs that come out of that 
picture. And this big musical conductor-1 mean, the guy 
was really supposed to know - he said, ‘Fellows, can you 
cut back and not play as much?’” recalled Fontana with 
amusement. “So we told Elvis about it. He said, ‘Hey, just 
play that sucker like we want to play it. If he can’t write 
it, that’s his problem!”’ 

The band’s input was similarly integral to the musical 
brilliance otJaiihouse Rock. “You’ve got all these 
different people coming around when you do movies,” 
said D.J. “The conductors, then you’ve got the 
choreographers, they’re supposed to do the dance 
routines. You’ve got all these people. 

“So they come up to us, they even bring a script out. 
They let you read the script for whatever you had to do, to 
get ideas musically on what needed to be done. They 
said, ‘We need this to make it look like somebody’s 
breaking rocks, like a chain gang.’ They didn’t know what 
they wanted, you know what I’m saying? They just said, 
‘This is the script. This is the scene that we need. Can you 
guys come up with something?’ We just piddled around 
for 15-20 minutes, and we come up with that lick.” 

The brass-leavened arrangements in King Creoie 
right up the Shreveport, LA-born Fontana’s alley. “I loved 
that,” he says. “That was my style. Dixieland!” 

Moore adopted a jazzier guitar technique for the 
sessions. “He had to, because that’s what the picture 
called for,” says Fontana. “When you read these picture 
scores, they’d bring out a sheet of music, man, that’s 
from like here to the next block! And I said, ‘What is this?’ 
None of us could really read, you know. Said, ‘This is the 
music.’ I said, ‘You crazy? How am i gonna keep up with 
this?’ So we’d get through it, and they’d say, ‘Ah, that’s 
fine!’ But they’d put music scores in front of us, I mean 
intricate parts. We’d say, ‘We can’t play that stuff. We’re 
gonna play what we want to play.’ And it worked.” 

Tenor saxman Boots Randolph joined the studio cast 
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Biue Hawaii and would stick around for many more. 
“It was the first soundtrack that I did with him, and we 
did that in Hollywood,” said the late Randolph. “We took 
a trip out there. And from there, Elvis went on over to 
Hawaii and did that concert to benefit the (USS) Arizona 
memorial over there.” Boots played the March 1961 
concert with Elvis, held at Pearl Harbour. “They had like 
10,000 screaming kids out there, going out of their 
minds,” remembered Randolph. 

By the early ’60s, the allure of seeing themselves in 
the latest Presley flick had faded for Moore and Fontana, 
who would continue to play on his soundtracks. “We got 
a little tired of doing the movies,” said D.J. “You had to 
be up at five o’clock in the morning, go through the 
gates, makeup, uniforms and all of that stuff. We finally 
told Elvis, ‘Hey, man, you’re the actor. We don’t want to 
act. We’ll come out and we’ll do the soundtrack, go back 
home. If you gotta go somewhere, call us and we’ll meet 
you.’ He said, ‘You guys mad at me?’ We said, ‘No, we’re 
not mad at you. But this is just not our bag. We don’t 
enjoy these things.’” 
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Elvis has a moment with 
Nancy Sinatra 




albums; Dominick was so awful that it 
was buried for decades on Elvis’ strict 
orders. The comedy they hailed from 
was no bargain either, with Presley cast 
as a Navajo rodeo rider. 

For the third time on film, Presley 
jumped behind the wheel of a race car 
in Speedway. Nancy Sinatra was the 
IRS agent hot on his trail (things turn 
romantic between the pair). Despite both 
sides of a single pulled from the flick (Let 
Yourself Go and Your Time Hasn’t Come 
Yet, Baby) making minor chart noise, the 
album was a relative stiff (Nancy had a 
solo song on the set. Your Groovy Self), 
signalling the imminent end of Elvis’ 
movie soundtrack run. 

Things got bizarre in Live A Little, 

Love A Little, Elvis seemingly trapped 
in a drug-induced pipe dream just 
prior to staggering through the endless 
production number Edge Of Reality. 
Fortunately, 1968 was the year his 
career would be revitalised thanks to 
his amazing comeback TV special. A 
Little Less Conversation, written by Billy 



Strange and newcomer Mac Davis, was 
the film’s best song; it barely squeaked 
into the charts at the time, but a radical 
remix of a version Elvis did on his TV 
special ended up being a worldwide 
smash in 2002. 

1969 saw Elvis finally star in a movie 
with no musical sequences. Charro! 
was a tough Western drama, with 
Presley taking on a role Clint Eastwood 
reportedly turned down. Strange and 
Davis supplied the theme song, played 
under the opening credits (Hugo 
Montenegro was in charge). Presley’s 
fans were nonplussed by the movie’s lack 
of music and mostly stayed home. 

Set in 1927 Iowa, The Trouble With 
Girls had Elvis managing a barnstorming 
Chatauqua troupe unwittingly 
harbouring a murderer in its midst (what 
happened to lighthearted scripts?). At 
least there was space for a little music: 
Clean Up Your Own Backyard, another 
Davis/Strange collaboration, made a #35 
pop impression that summer. 

Elvis’ last appearance on film as 
someone other than himself came before 




The doctor is in the house; 
Elvis takes on a medical role 
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year’s end when he teamed up with three 
supremely sexy actresses, Mary Tyler 
Moore, Jane Elliot, and singer Barbara 
McNair, in Change Of Habit. Talk about 
bizarre casting: Elvis portrayed a young 
inner city doctor, and Mary and Barbara 
were nuns (thus the title pun). Though 
this was a heavy urban drama, four 
Presley songs were squeezed into the 
plot, notably Rubberneckin’. 

Presley was back all the way by 1970, 
performing at sold- out stadiums just like 
the old days. Elvis: That’s The Way It Is 
contained rehearsal footage and some 
performance clips from other venues, 
but the bulk of its 10 8 -minute running 
time came from his August 1970 shows 
at the International Hotel in Las Vegas. 
Backed by an ensemble that included 
lead guitarist James Burton, Elvis roared 
through his primordial Sun Records 
classics That’s All Right and Mystery 
Train as well as his recent comeback 
triumph Suspicious Minds. 

Presley’s movie career concluded in 
1972 with the documentary E/vfs On Tour. 
Clips from episodes of The Ed Sullivan 
Show and interview interludes were 
interspersed with performance footage 
from a Southern concert tour Presley did 
in April of ’72 that went a little heavier 
on fresh material: Polk Salad Annie, 

Never Been To Spain, Proud Mary, and 
his smash Burning Love. The King was 
rocking to the end. 
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FOR A TRUE FAN, A TRIP TO TUPELO, MISSISSIPPI TO SEE THE TOWN 
AND ELVIS PRESLEY’S HUMBLE TWO-ROOM BIRTHPLACE IS AN 
EVENT THEY’LL REMEMBER FOR A LIFETIME. NARK HAGEN GOES 
BACK TO SEE WHERE IT ALL BEGAN... 

lead to Memphis, to Nashville, and all 
points elsewhere. Here a Kroger, there a 
Walgreen’s, over there a bar. 

Today it’s home to around 35,000 
people, most brought to the area by the 
Toyota plant a few miles out of town. But 
hang around in the sweltering summer 
heat for more than about 15 minutes and 
somebody will ask you if you’re here to 
see “the Birthplace”. And of course you 
are, because Tupelo, Mississippi, midway 
between Memphis to the north west 
and Birmingham to the south east, is the 



Mississippi Flash, the Hillbilly Cat and, 
once upon a time, long ago and far away, 
of a little boy in dungarees and wire- 



Back in January 1935, when Elvis 



although that meant the lights burned 



awful lot of difference to the shacks ^ 



O n the face of it, Tupelo 
is no different from 
hundreds, if not 
thousands, of other small 
cities in the Southern 
United States. Essentially it’s a one-street 
town - a main drag a few miles long, 
flanked on both sides by a few blocks of 
housing, some shops, banks and small 
businesses, the ubiquitous water tower, 
and the highways and byways that 
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me green PlymouHi is identical to 
car whicli carried 
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up by Old Saltillo Road in East Tupelo, 
overlooking the city by way of Shake Rag, 
the area of town mostly occupied by poor 
black families, with a few poor white 
folks thrown in alongside. The Presley 
house was typical of the area, two rooms 
in shotgun style one behind the other, 
and it was built in 1934 by Vernon Presley 
himself with a $180 loan from his then- 
employer Orville Bean. 

If you come to Tupelo today, this 
is where you’re going to start. In fact 
you’re going to begin at the end, because 
as you leave the car park up on the 
renamed Elvis Presley Drive you pass 
a 1939 Plymouth sedan in green, facing 
the direction of Memphis. Although not 
the actual vehicle itself, this is the same 
model of car that took the Presley family 
to the dream of a better life in a bigger 
city, and not for the last time in the day 
you’ll feel a little prickle of emotion as 
you think of the hope that car must have 
carried and the astonishing pay-off that 
its youngest passenger could never have 
imagined. It doesn’t seem quite real. 

That is an overwhelming feeling for 
the Elvis fan, and for the British Elvis fan 
in particular. It doesn’t seem real that 
Elvis, that towering fantastical creature, 
actually came from somewhere - and 
that, furthermore, it is this place, and 
you are standing in it. And it’s to its 
enormous credit that the Birthplace goes 
to tremendous lengths to make it real for 
you and to give you a compelling insight 
into the Presley beginnings without at any 
time underplaying the bigger, wider story 
that surrounds it. 

The on-site museum, for example, 
deploys a wide range of artefacts in 
pursuit of that aim. Over here are 
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ELVIS AND TUPELO 
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a series of short films telling Tupelo’s 
own story. Over here is the hammer - 
the actual one - that Vernon used to 
build the house, alongside a photo of 
the doctor who delivered Elvis and his 
still-born twin, and the doctor’s medical 
bag. But over there, just before you 
leave and tucked away in a corner that 
almost dares you to find it, is a bright 
orange, sleeveless, transparent lace 
blouse - no other word for it - that Elvis 
wore in 1954, a vivid reminder of how 
fundamentally strange, how downright 
weird and how thrillingly, excitingly 



transgressively different the boy from 
Tupelo must have seemed to a post-war 
America on the cusp of an overwhelming 
social revolution. 

Then you walk over to the Assembly 
of God church that Elvis attended as a 
child, moved wholesale from its original 
location just down the street, and 
now bringing you right back into the 
real world again. The modest wooden 
building, largely built by Gladys Presley’s 
uncle Gains Mansell, was the venue for 
the young Elvis’ first public performance 
and houses an immersive audio/visual 



into, but that really doesn’t prepare you 
for the experience itself. If you didn’t 
linger, you could pass through the entire 
building in 20 paces, maybe less; a porch, 
a bedroom, a kitchen and that’s it. A bit 
of an outhouse at the back, a nice swing 
out the front. Quite leafy. On you go. 

But you can’t not linger, you just can’t. 
It is dizzying to stand in those two rooms 
where it all began and to let the weight 
of that reality sink in. Elvis got out of this 
when so many didn’t - and he became 
Elvis. How is that even possible? You may 
have to take a moment at this point. 




It is dizzying to stand in 

THOSE TWO ROOMS WHERE 
IT ALL BEGAN AND LET THE 
WEIGHT OF THAT REALITY 



SINK IN. Elvis 
THIS - AND HE 

reconstruction of that very event, making 
it quite clear how central the church was 
to the lives of the community the Presleys 
came from, and what a profound affect 
the charismatic preachers had on the 
lives of their congregation. 

And from there you move to the 
Birthplace itself. You can see pictures of 
it, you can know how modest a building 
it is, you can recognise intellectually the 
grinding poverty that Elvis was born 



GOT OUT OF 
BECAME Elvis 

Drive down the road into Tupelo 
proper, and you can follow the route of 
Elvis’ early life quite clearly. On that side 
of the road is Johnnie’s Drive-In, Elvis’s 
favourite diner, where you can sit in his 
favourite booth and where they still make 
their burgers to that same recipe. In front 
of the City Hall is the site where Elvis 
performed at the Dairy Fair in 1956 and 
where you can see a life-sized statue of 
the King posed after the famous photo 
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from the same event and surrounded by 
tributes from all around the world. 

Across the street, X quite literally 
marks the spot in the Tupelo Hardware 
Company store where Gladys bought 
Elvis his first guitar, and around the 
corner is the Lyric Theatre, formerly the 
Strand cinema, where Elvis would spend 
hours soaking up the fantasies of a bigger, 
better world. And over there are the train 
tracks that go out of town, and it’s very 
tempting to think of them as a symbol of 
Elvis’ escape, a mystery train to take him 
over the hills and far away. 

But then you think back to that small 
town medic delivering twin boys, one 
dead, one alive, on a cold winter’s day in 
1935, and you think back to that preacher 
in that clapboard church with his passion 
and his faith and you think of the limits 
of that world, that world where a doctor 
and a priest are at the centre of the world 
and you remember that Graceland was 
originally built for a doctor. And then you 
realise that despite everything Elvis never 
really moved all that far from Old Saltillo 
Road in Tupelo, Mississippi after all. ^ 



FRIENDS RENENBER 

There are a lot of Elvis ghosts In and around Tupelo, of 
course, hut equally there are still those people who knew 
him first hand, who were his schoolmates and his friends 
- people like James Aushorn and Guy Harris... 

Guy Harris: My mother and Gladys were best friends, so 
we just grew up together and as we grew up we got closer 
and closer. Elvis was shy in those days, like most kids 
were. It’s the way we were raised. Unless somebody 
asked you a direct question, you didn’t say anything. If 
the older folks were there talking, you didn’t butt in. That 
was instilled in us right from when we started talking - 
the politeness, the manners. 

I’d say me and Elvis played together the most, us and 
a guy lived down on Kelly Street called Odell Clark, but if 
we were outside playing hopscotch or whatever, then the 
yard would be just full of kids. 

James Aushorn: I moved into East Tupelo when I was just 
little, around 1945 , and although Elvis was in another 
class, I got to know him real well. We’d sit up on the hill 
in back of the house and dream about what we were 
going to do, we’d go to Johnnie’s Drive In, all kinds of 
places round here. 

GH: All the kids were pretty close. We’d go off in the 
woods or come up here. Our moms really trusted us not to 
get into trouble, and we didn’t. We made just about 
everything we played with, and we liked to get off and 
just do boys talk. 

JA: We used to go fishing quite a bit down on Mud Creek, 
and one day he was singing and I told him you’re going to 
have to shut up on that singing or we ain’t going to catch 
no fish. He quit for a little bit and I was getting a few 
bites, then he started singing again and they stopped 
biting and I said “I’m goin’ take you home if you don’t 
stop singing,” so he hushed singing for a while, and 
finally we caught one or two. 

Sometimes he would mention his brother and we 
would go to a little old place right down close, like an 
unmarked grave. And we’d go down and sit and he’d cry 
like a baby. He’d say “I wish my brother was still here and 
if it hadn’t been for me he would be,” and he’d cry. They 
said there were no graves down there, but there was a 
little place back there and his momma would tell us we 
could go down there. But I think Gladys would just tell 
him that to keep him going to the real grave, which was a 
couple of miles off, and she didn’t like him to get too far 
away from her. 

I don’t remember us ever having a fight or anything 
though, we were pretty good boys. 

GH: We was just a little mischievous was all, although I 
asked Odell what he remembered about that one time and 
he said “Mischievous? No, we were meanern’ hell!” 

You never seen a Presley wouldn’t stand up for himself, 
and there was a lot of Presleys round here, raised right 
here in this neighbourhood. You didn’t start anything, but 
you didn’t take anything - that was our kind of motto. 

One day we got into something with a girl, and her 
brother came up here, and Elvis and I were just sitting on 
the porch and one word led to another and he said he was 
gonna whup us, and Gladys came out saying “No, you’re 
not,” and she had a fishing pole in her hands and when 
she got through she just had the handle of the fishing 
pole left. She was just - don’t mess with me and my 
kids.” 

Unusually for that group of friends, James Aushorn’s 
older brother Carvel Lee was a musician himself. Under 
the name Mississippi Slim he loured the country circuit. 



ELVIS AND TUPELO 

and was a regular disc jockey on Tupelo's first radio 
station, WDIX, and the young Elvis made his radio dehut 
on the WELO Jamhoree, broadcast live every Saturday 
afternoon from the courthouse In downtown Tupelo. 

JA: I helped him get on the radio back in the 1940s and he 
sung Old Shep and God Bless My Daddy with my brother 
Mississippi Slim. He done good too. 

GH: He won $5 at the fair that one time, but he musta hid 
it cause we didn’t get much candy! 

JA: I was there that night and he was just thrilled to death 
and he said “I might not spend that for a long time.” 

He was pretty good on guitar. My brother showed him 
a lot of chords and the preacher [Frank Smith, another 
Presley neighbour] done the same thing and my brother, 
after Elvis left, he said “You know Elvis had a Jim Dandy 
good voice but he couldn’t carry a tune worth a flip, and I 
got to help him on that.” And then he saw Elvis after he 
got to making records when my brother was in a tent 
show up north, and he apologised to him for saying that 
to me and told Elvis he done much better than he thought 
he ever would, and Elvis just fell off the couch a-laughing. 

And even after the Presleys moved to Memphis, the 
friends stayed In touch over the years... 

JA: He used to come back to visit back in the ’50s when I 
was still in high school . He’d be sitting in the house 
talking with my mom waiting for me to get out of class, 
and then we’d go out and play. There wasn’t any 
difference then than when he lived here. He never did 
think he was on that level up there and you were down 
here. He was always right there with you. I never did see 
a change in him. 

GH: Back in 1953 - you know the Mississippi Dairy show? 
He and I and Odell always went on the Saturday night. 
Well, I’m waiting while Odell gets his hair combed - takes 
about 45 minutes get that grease the way he wanted it 

- and I heard somebody knock on the door and I go and 
open it and it’s Elvis. I say “What are you doing here?” 
and he says “Saturday night at the fair, we gotta go.” So 
we went on over there, over the fence, under the fence, 
whatever we needed to do to save that 50 cents, and he 
was just talking to one of our friends by one of the stalls 
and I say, what you been doing - this is the fall of ’53 now 

- and he says “Well, I been over to Sun Records, see 
about making a record for Momma and I kinda wanted to 
see how I sounded too.” We just kinda laughed about it. 

Six months later, my mother and my aunt and my 
brother along with Gladys and Vernon saw him do his first 
big show at the Overton Shell up in Memphis. And years 
later I was with him at Graceland and Elvis said “Did I 
ever tell you about Junior before that show?” And my 
brother was a lot younger than me, younger than Elvis, 
and Elvis said he asked if he could get on stage with Elvis 
that day. And Elvis said, well okay, if you want to, and he 
was on stage and he looked up and there was Junior right 
beside him looking up at him, and then he just laid down 
on the stage and looked out at the audience. 

The last time he visited me here was in 1970. He came 
with Priscilla, came just around dark, and the three of us 
walked around right here, and he and Priscilla and me 
walked around right here and went up to the public 
swimming pool that he had paid for, just hung out 
together like the old times. 

JA: In the end, I seen it coming [his death] because he 
was having problems. He was swelled up bad. I called his 
place to try and get in touch with him, to come and stay 
with me in the country where he could rest, and he never 
did answer it, so I know he never did get the message, 
because he would have answered it. 
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^ ELVIS ADORED THE BLUES, GOSPEL AND R&B THAT SPRANG FROM THE 
C SOUTH, BUT DID HIS APPROPRIATION GO TOO FAR? THE JURY HAS 
T RETURNED, AND DAVID BURKE PRESENTS THE VERDICT... 





S O the story goes that Elvis stole 
black music, exploited the 
influences he absorbed while 
growing up on the blurred 
edges of the coloured line in 
Memphis, and diluted and 
made them palatable to white 
America. Yet surely the very 
notion that you can 'steal’ a form of music 
- let alone that music can be deflned by 
hue - is preposterous. If that had any legal 
credibility, folk legends such as Woody 
Guthrie, Pete Seeger and Bob Dylan would 
have been rendered indigent by litigation. 

“The black man, the white man, has 
got no music of their own. Music belongs 



to the universe.” These wise words 
were uttered by Rufus Thomas, the 
sharecropper’s son out of Mississippi, 
who was a DJ on WDIA in the 1950s 
before hitting big as with Walking The 
Dog in 1963. Thomas used to play Elvis 
songs on his radio programme until 
the suits at the station told him to stop 
because, apparently, black people didn’t 
want to hear them. Then, in June 1956, 

Elvis “cracked Memphis’ segregation 
laws” (according to The Memphis 
World newspaper) by showing up at 
the Memphis Fairgrounds amusement 
park “during what is designated as 
'coloured night’”, and later the same ^ 
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WHAT THEY SAID 
ABOUT ElVIS... 

“A lot of people have accused Elvis of 
stealing the black nnan’s fnusic, when, in 
fact, aifnost every black solo entertainer 
copied his stage mannerisfns fronn Elvis.” 

Jackie Wilson 




“Elvis had an influence on everybody with 
his fnusical approach. He broke the ice for 
all of us!’ Al Green 

“Elvis was due the respect he had. No 
anifnosity. No sour grapes. Elvis was the 
fnan.” IssacHayes 

“I don’t adfnire nobody, but Elvis Presley 
was the sweetest, fnost humble and nicest 
man you’d want to know.” Muhammad AH 

“I wasn’t just a fan, I was his brother. He 
said I was good and I said he was good - 
we never argued about that. There’ll never 
be another like that soul brother.” 

James Brown 

“That’s my idol, Elvis Presley. If you went 
to my house, you’d see pictures all over of 
Elvis. He’s just the greatest entertainer 
that ever lived.” Eddie Murphy 

“Elvis was God-given. There’s no other 
explanation. A messiah comes around 
every few thousand years, and Elvis was it 
in his time.” Little Richard 

“He was the greatest who ever was, is, or 
ever will be.” Chuck Berry 



year attended WDIA’s annual fundraiser 
“for needy Negro children” in the city’s 
Ellis Auditorium. 

“He was just watching from the wings,” 
said Rufus’ daughter, Carla, then 14 years 
old and a member of the Teen Town 
Singers, who were on the bill. “They 
didn’t announce him until the very end, 
because they didn’t want everybody to 
get carried away. And when they did and 
he came out and did his little, 'How you 
doing?’ everybody said, 'More! Do a little 
something for us’. So he did a little shake, 
and he tore everybody up.” 

After the WDIA event, Elvis talked 
quietly with BB King, telling him, 
“Thanks, man, for the early lessons you 
gave me.” Those early lessons were 
learned by standing at the side of the 
stage as King and his band performed in 
Memphis. The boy who would become 
king was, BB told a reporter, “serious 
about what he’s doing”. 

Elvis furthered his tutelage at home, 
listening to a stack of singles he had by 



the likes of Ray Charles, Big Joe Turner, 
Big Mama Thornton and Arthur 'Big Boy’ 
Crudup - records that, Peter Guralnick 
writes in Last Train To Memphis: The Rise 
Of Elvis Presley, “he studied with all the 
avidity that other kids focused on their 
college exams. He listened over and over, 
seeming to hear something that no one 
else could hear.” 

Whatever it was he heard, Elvis felt 
empathy - a sense of kinship - with what 
the bigoted States stupidly termed 'race 
records’, just as much as he identified 
with the hillbilly sounds of the south. 
Evidently the primal impulse, the 
unfettered expression in the music, 
resonated with him. You could tell 
that by the way he sang and the way he 
moved, unlike any white singer that had 
come before. Maybe on another level 
he was drawn to the outsider- dom of 
black America, the exclusion of a whole 
demographic because of their visible 
difference. He may not have descended 
from slaves, but Elvis dug the culture and. 




Rufus Thomas, the Memphis 
soul star and radio DJ who 
played Elvis’ records 



like the folks he encountered 




on Memphis’ Beale Street, wore garish 
pink shirts and pomaded hair. Or perhaps 
it was the common ground of poverty. In 
Tupelo, the Presleys lived on Commerce 
Street before relocating to little more 
than a shack in Mulberry Alley, opposite 
the black quarter, known as Shake Rag. 

“There were times we had nothing 
to eat but corn bread and water,” Elvis’ 
father, Vernon, remembered. “But we 
always had compassion for people. Poor 
we were. But trash we weren’t. We never 
had any prejudice. We never put anybody 
down. Neither did Elvis.” 

The Memphis of Elvis’ youth may have 
been segregated, but black and white 
mingled in live venues on Beale Street 
and Shake Rag, in country clubs and 
on river boats. Elvis got his fix of black 
gospel at the East Trigg Baptist Church. 
The city was a magnet for rural blues 
players, among them Memphis Minnie, 
Memphis Slim, Furry Lewis, Bukka 
White, Bobby Bland and Arthur Crudup. 

What became rock’n’roll had been 
around long before Elvis came along. 

“The coloured folks been singing it and 
playing it just I’m doing now, for more 
years than I know,” he remarked in 1956. 

“They played it like that in the shanties 
and in their juke joints, and nobody paid 
it no mind ’til I goosed it up. I got it from 
them. Down in Tupelo I used to hear 
Arthur Crudup bang his box the way I do 
now, and I said if I ever got to the place 
where I could feel all old Arthur felt, I’d 
be a music man like nobody ever saw.” 

Interviewed for black magazine Jet the 
following year, Elvis, in response to Louie 
Robinson’s question about the origin of 
his “earthy, moaning baritone”, admitted, 
“I never sang like this in my life until I 
made that first record. That’s Alright, 
Mama. I remembered that song because 
I heard Arthur Crudup sing it and I 
thought I would like to try it.” ^ 




BBKingCWhen I heard Elvis do 
some Arthur Big Boy Crudup, he 
earned that respect from me’ 



THE ROOTS OF ELVIS 
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THE ROOTS OF ELVIS 







As far as bluesman Big Bill Broonzy 
was concerned, Elvis was just doing the 
same thing he was doing. “’Cause really, 
the melody and the tune and the way we 
used to call it 'rocking the blues’ years ago 
when I was a kid, that’s what he’s doing 
now,” he suggested. Ike Turner claimed 
Elvis would show up at his Memphis gigs 
in 1952; at the time he regarded him as 
“just a white boy that would come over to 
black clubs. He would come in and stand 
behind the piano and watch me play. I 
never knew he was no musician.” 

Back then, Elvis had assimilated 
rhythm and blues influences so well 
that many believed him to be African- 
American - a belief affirmed by Sammy 
Davis Jr. “Early on somebody told me 
that Elvis was black. And I said, 'No, he’s 
white but he’s down-home’. And that is 
what it’s all about. Not being black or 
white, it’s being down-home and which 
part of down home you come from.” 



Elvis found an ally in Sam Phillips, the 
head of Sun Records - someone who, 
in Peter Guralnick’s words, “shared 
with him a secret, almost subversive 
attraction not just to black music but to 
black culture, to an inchoate striving, a 
belief in the equality of man”. Phillips had 
recorded Howlin’ Wolf and BB King - he 
had a bona fide history with black artists 
- but had to be savvy in his attempts to 
bring R&B into the mainstream. 

“I don’t think Elvis was aware of my 
motivation for doing what I was trying 
to do - not consciously anyway - but 
intuitively he felt it,” Phillips pointed 
out. “The lack of prejudice on the part of 
Elvis Presley had to be one of the biggest 
things that ever could have happened 
to us, though. It was almost subversive, 
sneaking around through the music. But 
we hit things a little bit. I went out into 
this no -man’s land, and I knocked the shit 
out of the colour line.” 



Former Billboard editor Paul Ackerman 
agreed with Phillips’ assertion. The 
rock’n’roll conceived by Phillips and 
Presley and birthed at Sun was a bold 
statement of a sort of egalitarian ideal - 
in one aspect of American cultural life, 
at least, integration had been achieved, 
a joyful synthesis “rich with Negro and 
hillbilly lore”. It was a gateway to wider 
acclaim for Big Joe Turner, Ray Charles, 
Chuck Berry and Little Richard. 

Michael T Bertrand, in his book. Race, 
Rock And Elvis, contends that the advent 
of Elvis and rock’n’roll enabled white 
southerners to rethink their attitude 
to race and provided impetus to the 
burgeoning civil rights movement. 

“When he first started out in his career, 
Presley blurred racial lines. But later on in 
his career he became, for lack of a better 
term, whiter. When he tried to become 
more middle class, he lost what people 
perceived were his black characteristics.” 

Of course, Elvis’ embrace of blackness 
elicited opposition on both sides of the 
racial divide. On a single day Ackerman 
received calls from two Nashville music 
executives, forcibly demanding that 
Billboard remove Elvis’ records from the 
country chart “because he played black 
music”. Little Richard resented the fact 
that Elvis made more money than he 
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Elvis with Sam Phiilips, Leo Soroka 
and Robert Johnson at Sun Studios 




did, raging, “Elvis was paid $25,000 for 
doing three songs in a movie and I only 
got $5,000, and if it wasn’t for me, Elvis 
would starve.” 

The venerable Muddy Waters, 
meanwhile, on hearing Elvis’ version of 
Trouble, thought it aped his own Hootchie 
Coochie Man. “I better watch out. I 
believe whitey’s picking up on things 
that I’m doing.” Others, such as Calvin 
Newborn, accused Elvis of plagiarising 
the physical element of his act; “He 
would sit there and watch me every 
Wednesday and Friday night. I’d wiggle 
my legs and swivel my hips and make 
love to the guitar. Sometimes I’d put it 
behind my head and between my legs and 
slide across the dancefloor.” 

Elvis’ most vociferous opponent was 
Public Enemy’s Chuck D, who, on Fight 
The Power, labels him “a straight up 
racist” - a perspective he himself refuted 
after visiting Graceland for a Fox TV 
news story. “Elvis had to come through 
the streets of Memphis and turn out black 
crowds before he became famous,” said 
the rapper. “It wasn’t like he cheated to 
get there. He was a bad-ass white boy. 

“Elvis had a great respect for black 
folk at a time when black folks were 
considered niggers, and who gave a damn 
about nigger music?” 




THE UK'S ORIGINAL 
BUCK ELVIS... ON ELVIS 

Since Elvis’ death in 1977, a veritable industry 
of impersonators have keep his spirit alive, 
among them lesbian doppelganger Eivis 
Herseivis, Mexican Elvis, and severai 
incarnations of Greek, Italian and Jewish Eivis. 
But there’s only one Black Elvis. 

Colbert Hamilton grew up in Birmingham 
and remembers Sunday afternoons watching 
Elvis movies on the telly. “There was 
something almost surreal about him. On 
reflection, the movies were a bit corny, but 
they just had that fun element,” he says. 

It would be another couple of decades 
before Hamilton serendipitously wound up 
channelling Elvis to audiences including Rod 
Stewart, Madonna and Hugh Grant in a pokey 
London club. “I was playing with a rockabilly 
band at the time. A guy came up to me and 
said, ‘Do you want to do Elvis - just four 
numbers in a nightclub?’ I had the gold jacket, 
I knew I could throw a few shapes, and I 
didn’t take it too seriously. So it was basically 
an accident. It wasn’t what I’d set out to do. 
But it snowballed from there.” 

Visually, Hamilton inhabits the Elvis look 
with panache, but vocally he eschews 
mimicry for something altogether more 
impressionistic. 

“I quite like that story where Elvis entered 
into an Elvis soundalike competition and he 
came second. I think Elvis met the guy who 
won and just told him, ‘Be yourself’. That’s 
what I try to do. I’ve got enough to sound like 
Elvis, but it’s my soul and my heart.” 

Hamilton gives short shrift to those who 
have accused Elvis of mining black culture for 
his own mendacious ends. 

“He was very young and very influenced by 
the music around him, just like anyone else 
would be. Elvis just enjoyed what he was 
surrounded by. And I enjoyed as a kid what I 
was surrounded by. The hairbrush would 



come out and we’d pretend to sing along. He 
wasn’t stealing. Enjoy music for what it is. 

“What I love about Elvis is he is greedy. He 
just wanted to do everything because it was 
enjoyable. A friend of mine said to me the 
other day, you’ve done rock, blues, rockabilly. 
I’m in a funk band, even almost operatic 
songs. I said, ‘I’m not being funny. I love 
music, and I’m greedy.’ You don’t get many 
artists like that.” 

While most of his gigs are in the UK, 
Hamilton has taken his act to other European 
countries and a wedding in the United States. 
On one occasion he even found himself 
onstage with Elvis’ former backing singers. 

“I was performing at a club in Porthcawl 
when The Sweet Inspirations - with two of 
the original girls - came in and just hijacked 
my set and sang behind me. 

“It was a beautiful moment, great fun. I 
hung out with one of them afterwards. I 
didn’t probe her too much about Elvis, but 
she did say it got messy towards the end.” 

Black Elvis is just a facet of Hamilton’s 
artistic versatility. His CV features stints as 
frontman of The Nitros and The Hellrazors, 
and he has supported Dead Or Alive and Sigue 
Sigue Sputnik and collaborated with Phil 
Lynott of Thin Lizzy fame on the track. D’ye 
Wannd Rock? 

“I’m still busy creating music with my 
other bands,” he points out with a smile. “I’m 
not solely swallowed up in the whole Elvis 
thing. It wasn’t really what I set out to do. It 
just snowballed... and it has ended up being 
quite enjoyable.” 
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ELVIS’ TORONTO SHOW IN THE SPRING OF ’57 WOULD 
PROVIDE A REVEALING ENCOUNTER WITH THE PRESS 
- AND ONE OF THE BEST EARLY PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
STAR. MICHAEL CONNOLLY LOOKS BACK 



J ohn Sebert’s photographs of Elvis 
Presley - then a mere 22 years old 
and making his first ever personal 
appearances outside of the United 
States - offer some of the most vivid 
and dynamic images ever taken of 
the singer. We see Elvis backstage at 
Toronto’s Maple Leaf Gardens, regaling 
the assorted journalists and equally 
enthralled fan club presidents with his 
easy, homespun humour, as he offers 
his thoughts on his success, and gently 
quashes probing questions concerning 
marriage: “I’ve thought about it, but when 
I think about being married to just one 
woman - uh huh.” 

Attired in his gold lame pants, silver 
lame shirt, and the red jacket which 
would feature so prominently on the 
covers of both the Jailhouse Rock and One 
Night singles, Elvis appears perfectly at 
ease, despite the fact that his pre-show 
press conferences - which had by now 
largely replaced the more intimate, 
one-on-one interviews of the previous 
year - could often be mistaken for public 
interrogations. In the photos taken that 
night, he throws up both hands as if to 
'plead innocent of all charges’, just as he 



would during his celebrated Madison 
Square Garden press conference, some 15 
years into the future. 

On the evening of April 2nd 1957, Elvis 
(still catching his breath from the 6pm 
show) sat cross-legged on a table in the 
dressing room of Toronto’s premier ice 
hockey arena and prepared to hold court. 

June C allwood, writing for the 
June 1957 issue of women’s lifestyle 
Chatelaine magazine, was reporting on 
the event. “The conference was attended 
by the oddest assortment of reporters, 
columnists and disk jockeys that has ever 
graced a mass interview,” she said. “A 
famous woman fashion commentator, 
swathed in pale mink, sat beside a man 
who announced he was the dean of 
country music in Canada and wore a 
white Stetson, pancake make-up and a 
red string tie to prove it.” 

Also among the crowd of curious 
onlookers, baffled media folk and staunch 
Presley devotees swarming the dressing 
room that night was photojournalist John 
Sebert, also commissioned that day by 
Chatelaine, and today, John is in no doubt 
as to which category he fell into. “I 
was 27 at the time and a bit over the ^ 
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All photos © John Sebert 
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hill to appreciate him ” he admits. “June, 
the writer, was in the same boat as me. 

We obviously had no idea of the impact 
that Elvis would eventually have on the 
world.” 

This lack of foresight was often 
evidenced by the rounds of questions 
typically fired at Presley by reporters, 
many so utterly trivial it is a wonder that 
he bothered to acknowledge each with a 
response, especially when one considers 
the fact that Elvis held at least one press 
conference in each of the 17 major cities 
he visited that year. 

For John Sebert and June C allwood, 
Presley’s appearance in Toronto provided 






an opportunity to observe first-hand a 
cultural phenomenon, and to at least try 
to make sense of the hysteria surrounding 
The young man in gold lame’. C allwood’s 
subsequent article, published two 
months later under the heading “Why 
do Canadian youngsters worship Elvis 
Presley?”, was hardly an endorsement 
of Presley or the rock’n’roll craze he had 
spawned, but it was at least a serious 
attempt at establishing the nature of his 
success and at beginning to understand 
the man himself. 

C allwood, a highly respected columnist 
and a campaigner for social justice, 
likens the Presley mania to a disease, 
an endemic and corrupting influence 
which targets teenagers simply because 
they don’t know any better. She strikes 
a particularly patronising tone with 
regards to Presley’s simplicity, and 
her assessment of the singer’s appeal, 
couched in cold, analytical terms, and 
loosely supported by the theories of a 











number of esteemed psychiatrists, 
painfully underscores the tremendous 
progress of a then-burgeoning generation 
gap. “He is now what he was then, a 
semiliterate Tennessee youngster with a 
man’s body and lusts and the simplicity of 
a guileless 10-year-old,” she wrote. 

It was this same childlike simplicity 
which initially endeared Elvis to John 
Sebert. “Certainly backstage between 
shows he was congenial and quite 
funny, just like a big kid,” he avers. “I 
mentioned before his finding a hockey 
stick and having a game of ball hockey 
with his pals.” Indeed, reporters perhaps 
expecting to find the uncouth, sex- crazed 
delinquent of legend were soon won 
over by the singer’s sense of humour, 
his humble demeanour and the honest 
answers he gave. “After the interviews 
I got to quite like him,” John reveals. “I 
was prepared to dislike him.” 

Some of the initial questions and 
answers give an idea of what Elvis was up 
against. Reporter: “Have you ever thought 
of becoming a doctor, psychiatrist or 
something like that?” Elvis: “I haven’t 
thought of becoming a psychiatrist, but 
I’ve thought of going to one.” Reporter: 
“What is your [vocal] range?” Elvis: “I 
don’t know. I don’t read music at all. 
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In my line of music, you don’t have to.” 
Reporter: “Do you like classical music?” 
Elvis: “I don’t understand it, I just don’t 
understand it. I’ve got some of it at 
home.” Reporter: “Do you ever play it?” 
Elvis: “No, sir, I don’t.” 

Softened by their initial encounter 
with Presley, many critics were quick 
to observe that the young singer could 
offer little in the way of explanation 
for his meteoric rise to stardom, and 
proved equally clueless on the subject of 
rock’n’roll’s projected longevity. When 
pressed for comment he declared: “I’m 
never goin’ to quit this business, though 
it may quit me. Show business is so 
uncertain, you never know. That’s why 
I take every day as it comes. I don’t ever 
look into the future.” 

As charming a personality as Elvis 
was in the dressing room, however, he 
did not welcome any new converts to 
the Presley fold, so appalled were his 
detractors at the spectacle which later 
unfolded on the stage, and at the reaction 
which it generated in the stands - a point 
June C allwood acknowledged in her 
Chatelaine column. “The bitterness many 
parents feel toward Presley bypasses the 
rather disarming openness of his nature 
and concentrates on the lewdness of his 
performance,” she pointed out. “This is 
the aspect of the Presley mania that most 
parents find unacceptable, the fact that it 
is so fiagrantly rooted in eroticism.” 

For 45 electrifying minutes, Elvis 
roamed the makeshift stage, caressing 
the microphone, dragging it around with 



him, and treating the Toronto faithful to 
a barrage of hits, including Heartbreak 
Hotel, Long Tall Sally, Don’t Be Cruel, 
Love Me, his latest single That’s When 
Your Heartaches Begin, Fats Domino’s 
Blueberry Hill, Too Much, Butterfly (a 
cover of Charlie Gracie’s hit record), 
and the perennial closer Hound Dog. 
Occasionally, Elvis, struggling to hear 
himself above the roar of the crowd, 
would cover up his ears in a futile 
effort to muffie the din. Although 
Colonel Parker would later praise the 



Torontonians for being “one of the 
quietest and best-behaved crowds ever 
to watch Elvis in action,” the primitive 
public address system and Scotty Moore’ 
EchoSonic custom-built amplifier were 
no match for the lungpower of some 
15,000 animated teenagers. 

John Sebert recalls: “It was so noisy 
that night from young girls screaming 
I had no idea what he as singing. I was 
actually fioored by the performance and 
the reaction of the fans. I had never ■ 





Elvis cuts a fine dash as he 
poses for cameras at the 
press conference 




seen anything like it. The kids went wild. 
I equated it to Frank Sinatra and the 
Dorsey Band where 15 years earlier the 
fans went crazy. I could see the appeal, 
hut could not understand it. I still don’t.” 
Despite Parker’s reputation as an 
officious and overbearing manager 
(famously forbidding Bill Black to sell 
pictures at concerts and even wandered 



among the stalls peddling his own 
Elvis merchandise), John remembers 
having complete freedom to shoot 
Presley as and when he pleased, with 
no restrictions placed on the amount 
of film he used. “I shot a lot,” he points 
out. “You never know just when you get 
the great shot. If shooting in the privacy 
of a studio you try to get [a subject’s] 

personality. But at something like a 



rock show, you just shoot everything and 
hope for the best.” 

Among the 500 or so photos taken by 
John that night, one in particular stands 
out. Taken from backstage, it shows Elvis 
mid-song, face beaded with perspiration, 
his jet-black locks suitably tousled and 
his Gibson J-200 with its tooled leather 
cover slung over his shoulders. At his 
side, a greasy-haired D. J. Fontana pounds 
away on his classic four-piece Gretsch 
drum kit. With the crowd also permitted 
to shoot their cameras at will, the arena 
explodes with a thousand fiashbulbs, 
bathing singer and band alike in a sea 
of light. In the iconic picture, Elvis’ 
four- thousand dollar suit, woven of gold 
thread with jewelled lapels, positively 
shimmers - though John maintains that 
he did not use a fiash. 

“I was a purist at that time, only 
using available light, so no fiash,” he 
emphasises. “It was a good choice as I 
have seen other Elvis shots done that 
night and the fiash didn’t work on his 
gold lame outfit, which I understand, as 
you mention, was the last time he worked 
in it.” It was a wise choice, for on his 
face Elvis wears a million- dollar smile 
which easily eclipses the fiamboyance of 
his dress. The old adage is 'a picture tells 
a thousand words’, and one has only to 
glance at this picture to read the sheer 
delight on Elvis’ face, and his obvious 
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relish in appearing before another 
ravenous live audience. 

June Callwood concluded her 1957 
article by posing a rather unsettling 
question: “How can Elvis Presley 
mature without destroying himself? 

His prospects look heavily seeded with 
tragedy” Her gloomy prophecy would 
ultimately come to fruition two decades 
later. She was not alone, however, in 
eagerly presaging the deaths of both the 
Presley phenomenon and that odious 
craze he had sired: rock’n’roll. 

Several of her peers published similarly 
despairing forecasts. “The teen-agers 
instinctively sense that Elvis will not 
last,” claimed the editorial piece that ran 
the Toronto Telegram. “Lines will soon 
grow on that smooth face. The spring 
in his step that enables him to bounce 
onto the stage... will vanish soon enough. 
This,”’ the article continued, “may 



explain why teen-agers reach out to him. 
They want to hold on to the golden hours 
of youth. Elvis’ quality, like the green 
years, is ephemeral, but while it lasts it 
needs to be savoured and relished.” 

John Sebert’s timeless stage 
photograph of Elvis Presley boldly 
counters the assertions of these 
purported soothsayers. It is a picture 
of Elvis in his golden youth; his early 
vigour still very much firmly intact, 
and his damp brow yet to be wrinkled 
by the ravages of time. It is a picture to 
be savoured and relished for years to 
come, by new legions of Elvis fans. John 
considers his portrait of Elvis to be “the 
best early Elvis photo”, and this writer is 
inclined to agree. 

Those who would like to purchase a 
print of any ofJohn^s Elvis photos can 
email him at: sehe@cogeco.ca if 









ElVIS: THE TORONTO 
OUT-TAKES 

Not all of the many photographs taken by John Sebert 
that day in Canada are still in existence, but those that 
do remain vaiuabie records of that day - and we’re 
happy to be abie to show some here. 

“I do have severai pictures from the Eivis project, not 
terribiy interesting but different,” Sebert expiains. 
“They were taken aiong with the 'good’ Elvis shot at 
Toronto’s Mapie Leaf Gardens, Toronto’s hockey arena at 
the time, in 1957. 

“It was a photojournalistic job I was doing for 
Chatelaine magazine, a big Canadian women’s 
magazine. The gai in the ciose-up is June Caiiwood, one 
of our best journaiists, who was working the story with 
me. I took some 500 shots of the man that night. Some 
were quite interesting, iike Eivis piaying baii hockey 
with an ice-hockey stick he found. 

“When I retired I donated aii my negatives to the 
Archives in Ottawa, which turned out to be a not too 
good decision. I had an arrangement that I wouid have 
access to them, but it has proved difficuit over the years. 

“A coupie of years ago I came across a print of June, 
the journaiist, head to head with Eivis, and sent it to 
her. Now June Caiiwood was one of Canada’s finest 
reporters, having interviewed everyone of note back 
then. June wrote me to say that her kids had never paid 
attention to her ceiebrities, but when they saw June 
with Eivis they were awestruck. I wish I had kept more 
of the remainder of the Eivis shoot.” 
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DEVIL IN DISGUISE 

With riots breaking out wherever he went, Eivis quickiy became a focus 






for parental anger. In 1956, the New York Daily News wrote that pop 
music “has reached its lowest depths in the 'grunt and groin’ antics of 
one Elvis Presley”. The ultimate rock'n'roll rebel had arrived. 
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ON THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW... 

Elvis first appeared on The Ed Sullivan Show on September 9th, 1956 - a 
seismic mgment in the career of the young rock’n’roller. With #1 hit 
HeartbreakHoteImfJier his belt, he performed to an audience of 60 
million... 8^ per cent of the television-viewing public. 










THE CAR LOVER... 

Elvis buffos his 1956 Lincoln Continental. The most famous of Elvis’ 
cars is probhtaly the pink Cadiiiac that he gave to his mother, buUh^e 
were mftnerous others, amongst them Lincoins, Roiis Royces, BMWs, 
Mercedes, a Messerschmitt, and his favoured Stutz Biackhawks... 
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A horde of screaming fans are forcibly restrained by police at an Elvis 
( concert. Elvis had many^irlfriends including plenty of^brities - 
i Mamie Van Doren, Natalie Wood, Tuesday Weld, Barbra Streisand, * 
Connie Stevens, Nancy Sinatra and Ann-Margret all fell for hisjharmsj 
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ITH FRIENDS, ELVIS LOVED NOTHING 
IRITUAL SONGS HE’D KNOWN SINCE 
EXPLORES HOW THE MUSIC OF THE 
'I RIGHT UP TO THE VERY END... 



L egendary American 

producer Bob Johnston 
once suggested of Bob 
Dylan that he was “filled 
with the holy spirit”. The 
same could have been said of Elvis - 
which, given that he was accused of 
propagating the devil’s music, would 
have been an ironic accolade. But the fact 
is that if he hadn’t been tempted by the 
forbidden fruit of rock’n’roll, Elvis might 
have taken a more righteous path and 
become a gospel singer. 

“Elvis loved gospel music. He was 
raised on it. And he really did know what 
he was talking about. He was singing 
gospel all the time,” recalled Cissy 
Houston, formerly of Elvis’ backing 
group, the Sweet Inspirations. Swedish 
musician Per-Erik Hallin, who played 
piano with Elvis in 1973 and 1974, said 
“without hesitation that gospel was the 
type of music he liked the most”. 

Elvis himself admitted in an early 
interview that the first songs he loved 
were “spirituals from years back”, adding, 
“I lived in a country where there were 
all- day singings, and sang religious songs 
when I was real young in church.” 



During his career, he recorded just 
three gospel collections, two of which 
won Grammy Awards, How Great Thou 
Art (1967) and He Touched Me (1972). 

His version of the hymn. How Great Thou 
Art, from Elvis Recorded Live On Stage In 
Memphis, claimed a third Grammy gong 
for him in 1974. 

Of course, given that Elvis came up in 
the so-called Bible Belt, his deep faith 
in the Lord and affinity with spiritual 
songs isn’t all that surprising. As a child 
he attended the First Assembly of God 
in Tupelo with his parents. The initially 
small congregation of about 25 members 
met in a building located among the 
working class neighbourhoods. 

“I sang some with my folks in the 
Assembly of God church choir, but it was 



a small church, so you couldn’t sing too 
loud,” Elvis told a reporter in 1965. 

When he got a new guitar at the age 
of 11, it was the young pastor. Reverend 
W Frank Smith, who tutored him on 
the instrument. According to Reverend 
Smith, “He bought a book that showed 
you how to place your fingers in position, ‘ 
and I went over to his house a time or 
two, or he would come to where I was, 
and I would show him some runs from 
different chords from what he was 
learning out of his book. That was all - 
not enough to say I taught him how to 
play, but I helped him.” 

It wasn’t long before Smith was urging 
Elvis to perform at services. “I would 
have to insist on him getting up there - he 
didn’t push himself. At the special ^ 



If he hadn’t been tempted 

BY THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT 

OF rock’n’roll, Elvis 

MIGHT HAVE TAKEN A MORE 
RIGHTEOUS PATH AND 
BECOME A GOSPEL SINGER 
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Presley performs the gospel 
medley during his '5^ 
Comeback Special on NBC 
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Elvis became a regular at the All Night- 
Gospel Singings in Ellis Auditorium, 



The Man Upstairs) and 



“We didn’t know him from a sack of 
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The curious child evolved into an 
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his spiritual quest wasn’t only confined 

The 

originally published in 1923, 

Before Elvis’ star ascended into the 
their own right, they also moonlighted 
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ELVIS AND GOSPEL 



as backing vocalists for major country 
artists. Elvis enthused to Hoyt Hawkins 
of The Jordanaires that he would like an 
outfit of their calibre “to sing with me if 
I ever achieve the kind of success Eddy 
Arnold has”. His dream was realised some 
18 months later when The Jordanaires 
debuted with him at the Paramount 
Theatre in Atlanta, the first time Elvis had 
worked with a full quartet. They would 
remain with him for the next 12 years, 
and feature on his first gospel collection. 
His Hand In Mine, released in 1960. 

Four years earlier Elvis had 
demonstrated his churchy chops when 
steering the Million Dollar Quartet 
with Jerry Lee Lewis, Carl Perkins and 
Johnny Cash at Sun Studios. A vast 
religious repertoire included When God 
Dips His Love In My Heart, Just A Little 
Talk With Jesus, Walk That Lonesome 
Valley and Peace In The Valley, the last of 
which Elvis sang on The Ed Sullivan Show 
in January, 1957. It would be his final 
appearance on the TV programme, and 
he dedicated Peace In The Valley to the 
people of Hungary after their failed 1956 
rebellion against the Soviet Union. This 
and three other hymns were recorded for 
an EP in 1957, which, to RCAs surprise, 
sold more than 400,000, as many as most 
of Elvis’ secular EPs. 



Military service in Germany, and his 
transition from the king of rock’n’roll 
to big screen idol, meant Elvis had to 
shelve the recording of His Hand In Mine 
for another three years. When it was 
eventually recorded, the 14 tracks were 
completed in 14 hours, with Surrender 
and Crying In The Chapel withheld as 
future singles, though they weren’t issued 
until 1961 and 1965 respectively. 



His Hand In Mine was a loving tribute 
to the quartets Elvis admired as both 
boy and man, with a large number of the 
tracks culled from the catalogue of The 
Blackwood Brothers and The Statesmen 
Quartet. New friend Charlie Hodge had 
introduced him to the music of The 
Golden Gate Quartet while they were 
stationed together in Germany, and Elvis 
even had a chance to meet, greet and 
sing with the outfit in Paris on an army 
furlough. The jubilee style of The Golden 



Gate Quartet material was a perfect 
counterpoint to the reverential selections 
from The Blackwood Brothers and The 
Statesmen Quartet, as Elvis moved from a 
full-bodied baritone to a soaring tenor. 

“He had the ability to hear any song 
and record it immediately without using 
a lyric sheet,” claimed Gordon Stoker. 
“Joshua Fit The Battle was another one 
of those songs he didn’t know when he 



decided to record it. After rehearsing it 
a few times, he was ready to roll tape. 

He recorded it by memory. Listen to it 
- those words are not easy. My personal 
favourite is Known Only To Him. The 
words to this song touched Elvis’ heart 
and are meaningful to me every time I 
hear it. He was a such a beautiful soul, 
and you can hear it in his voice in these 
recordings. That’s what those of us who 
knew Elvis loved about him.” 

The majority of Elvis’ output in the 
six years after His Hand In Mine ^ 



“The words of Known 
Only To Him touched 
HIS HEART. He was SUCH A 
BEAUTIFUL SOUL, AND YOU 
CAN HEAR IT IN HIS VOICE” 

- Gordon Stoker 
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His Hand In Mine [RCA VICTOR (I960)] 

The loss of Elvis’ mother, Gladys, is 
poignantly felt on this dignified and 
restrained coilection which evokes boyhood 



Sundays in the First Assembly Of God church 



as he venerates his God with I Believe In The 
Man In The Sky, In My Father’s House and It Is 
Ho Secret. SMm. 

How 6reat Thou Art [RCA VICTOR (1967)] 

Finally, with the release of his 28th studio 
aibum, Eivis wins a Grammy Award in the 
Best Sacred Performance category. 

Bulwarked by a choir incorporating The 
Jordanaires, The imperials and a trio of 
femaie vocaiists, Elvis is inspired on How 
Great Thou Art, particuiariy on the title track 
and a rousing Run On 

He Touched Me [RCA VICTOR (1971)] 

With the possible exception of the 
incongruous I've Got Confidence, He Touched 
®s an impressive final instalment of Elvis’ 
gospel trilogy. Amazing Grace is, predictably, 
the tour-de-force, though He Is My 
Everything - the original rendition of There 
Goes My Everything - runs a close second. 



:omprised movie soundtracks. So when 
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.nd The Harmonising Four, singing and 
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nd asked RCA to hire bass singer Jones. 



len Jones couldn't be found, the label 
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real Thou Art 



became Elvis' favourite gospel song. 



. hen we first discussed cutting it, he said 



lis car. He ran out and got it, and with 



the lyrics from the hymn book in front of 



us. The Jordanaires sang it for him. He 



■greed it was good and wanted to record 



it. Neal Matthews, our second tenor who 



wrote so many great vocal arrangements 



for us, made an arrangement of it. Elvis 



istened to it, rehearsed and recorded it 
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er-Erik Hallin’s strongest memorv 



)f Elvis doin 
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Tt was one time when I wasn't on 



;tage and could listen to him perform it. I 



remember I was very moyed. He did the 






first Grammy Award. Oyer the years it has 
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yis decided to use them alongside 
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putting together some additional tracKs 
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5y a strident rhythm 
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pause between takes, emotionally 



he had never heard of it. Ray Walker, our 
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raining the lyric. It would secure him yet 


bass singer, said he had a hymn book in 
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‘One time I wasn’t on stage 

AND I COULD LISTEN TO HIM 
PERFORM How Great Thou 
Art. I WAS very moved. He 

DID IT WITH INCREDIBLE 
FEELING” - PER-ERIK HALLIN 
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he ffospel influence was a theme on 



tiis 1968 TV comeback, one production 



number helmed by a medley o 



Sometimes!/ Feel Like A Motherless Child, 



^here Could I Go But To The Lord?, U 
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m 1969, Elvis was visited on set by 



ahalia Jackson, the indisputable queen 
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m the him, reflected, “Elvis and I were 



Ttting there together and Mahalia came 



articipate in a fund-raiser that she going 



3 organise. Elvis was so gracious - ‘Oh, 



rs Jackson, I am so happy to meet you. 



the Coloner. So after she left, he said to 



me, T’ll neyer do it. The Colonel won’t letj 



me’. But he was so gracious to her.’' 
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is final tour in 1974, 



3f the epic compositions he fayoured at 
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imself in the healing waters or 



made sure to acknowledge Mahalia 



ackson as a touchstone, reprising her| 






mazing Grace, 



. The Jordanaires were now gone. 



replaced by The Imperials, while the 
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cCoy on keys, Norbert Putnam on bass 



nd Kenny Buttrey on drums 
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IN THIS EXTRACT FROM ELVIS: THE BEST OF BRITISH 
- 1959-1960, TREVOR SIMPSON LOOKS AT HOW 
THE STAR’S FAME SURVIVED HIS ARMY YEARS... 
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ince May 1957 when Decca Records 
became the UK manufacturing and 
distribution arm of the American 
conglomerate RCA Victor records, 
its success was achieved without the help 
of the charismatic 'Nipper’ dog logo. The 
new UK logo did, however, develop into a 
symbol of importance to fans of the new 
style of music that had been stirringly 
called 'rock’n’roll’. Within 18 months 
of issuing the first Elvis Presley record 
(Let Me Be Your) Teddy Bear / Loving 
You (RCA-1013) in July 1957, the singer’s 
original British label, HMV, who owned 



the British 'Nipper’ logo, was becoming 
an 'also ran’ in the rock’n’roll stakes. 

The last HMV Elvis single, Fm Left, 
You’re Right, She’s Gone / How Do You 
Think I Feel (HMV POP 428) was issued 
in January 1958 and barely charted, 
and the whole HMV catalogue of 
Presley platters was eventually deleted 
in September 1958. During 1958, the 
groundbreaking HMV label had struggled 
to replace its number one seller, and 
following Elvis’ chart- topping single All 
Shook Up in July 1957, the company 
did not have another single at the ^ 
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April 1957, and Elvis - in the famous 
gold jacket - performs onstage 
alongside the RCA Victor dog 
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top of the charts during the rest of the 
decade. In fact, the next #1 on HMV came 
in August 1960, with that classic example 
of homegrown British rock’n’roll Shakin’ 
All Over by Johnny Kidd & The Pirates, 
produced by Elvis’ champion at the label, 
Walter Ridley 

From that time in May 1957, when 
RCA assumed their position of 'official 
distributors’ of Elvis Presley recordings 
in Great Britain, there was uncertainty 
amongst record collectors of the validity 
of the situation. This was caused by 
the continued advertising by HMV 
as, following the withdrawal of the 
agreement by RCA Victor of their sole 
distribution rights, they negotiated a 
period where sales continued alongside 
the releases by Decca UK on the newly 
formed British (dog-less) RCA label. 

Until September 1958, HMV - whilst 
not releasing any new products - had 
the right to continue the sales of all its 
remaining stockpile which ran alongside 
the releases of Elvis on the RCA label 
until the whole HMV Elvis catalogue 
was eventually deleted. Indeed, the years 
1957-1958 were as much the continuation 
of the HMV years as they were the dawn 
and beginnings of the RCA years. 

The fact was that, until January 24th 
1958 when Jailhouse Rock topped the 
charts, the dogged power of 'Nipper’ and 
HMV reigned supreme over RCA. All was 



to change in 1959 when, 
as sole distributors of 
Elvis Presley records 
in Great Britain, RCA 
became a force to 
be reckoned with 
as they successfully 
maintained the image 
of Elvis throughout 
that difficult two year 
period during which 
he served his country 
in the armed forces. 

We didn’t know the true 
the time, but he was not able to record 
for RCA Victor in America from the early 
hours of the morning of June 11th 1958 
until the evening of March 20th 1960. 

Back in 1958, amidst the tinsel and 
glitter of New Year’s Eve as Auld Lang 
Syne was sung by Elvis and his buddies 
for the first time on foreign soil, there 
would still be apprehension for Elvis 
about what was in store in the future. 

He had left behind a career as the top 
entertainer in the world; he’d lost his 
mother; left his current girlfriend, Anita 
Wood, behind in America; and sailed to a 
new continent to do a job for his country. 
On that boat to West Germany, Elvis 
must have felt like the loneliest guy in the 
world, suffering heartache, homesickness 
and fear about his future. 

As music industry manager and 
Memphis Mafia member Jerry Schilling 
related, "Elvis pretty much thought it was 
all over. I mean, his heart was probably 
most heavy because of his mother. 

"Did Charlie Hodge help his spirits 
on that boat? I think he surely did, yes. 
Elvis acknowledged special things and 
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we talReU about everytnmg, 
but he never once mentioned his mother 
in the 20 years I knew him. Charlie 
was always telling jokes and I realised 
that personally and musically what an 
infiuence little Charlie was on Elvis.” The 
friendship between Elvis and Charlie was 
maintained until that fateful day in 1977 
and it was all based on the support and 
friendship that Charlie gave to Elvis at 
the time of his greatest need. 

There was bad news on the doorstep on 
Wednesday February 4th 1959 when the 
British newspaper headlines announced 
the death the previous day of Buddy 
Holly, The Big Bopper and Ritchie Valens 
who had all perished in a plane crash in 
Clear Lake, Iowa. It was a black Tuesday 
for rock’n’roll in Iowa, but the effects 
of the tragedy were felt in shockwaves 
across the world. Would 1959 be the year 
when everything connected with teenage 
music ground to a halt? 

Elvis was in the Army, ballads were 
the newest craze, and now three of the 
genre’s biggest names had perished 
together in America. Buddy Holly and the 
Crickets had toured Britain the previous 
March to rave reviews, and touring 
American rockers, led by Bill Haley in 
1957, had become a 'must see’ event on 
their one night stands across the length 
and breadth of the country. The Platters, 
Frankie Lymon & The Teenagers, Freddie 
Bell & The Bellboys, Charlie Gracie, ^ 




Presley jumps from nowhere 



T he phenomenal Elvis Presley 
has accomplished n not her 
fanlastic record-breaking feat* For 
the fir$t time since the best-sellers’ 
charts were started In Britain fay 
the NME in 1952, he landed 
in Uie coveled No* 1 position dur- 
ing liie very' 

release* 

The title, of course, h *‘Jall- 
honse Rock**^ Lssued only last 
Friday, the advance orders were 
so great (estimated at more than 
n ouarter milBouh that with fresh 



to top in 
one go ! 

piled up enough rcturus fay Mon- 
day — only three days later — lo 
skyrocket to the Hit Parade ^ top. 



that on Tuesday sales manager 
S. A- Bcacher-Stevens of Ihe 
l^ecca group (handlers of R*C*A* 
here) reported to Ihe NME Ihal 
the ficures hud reached tlie 
iistronomicttl number of Sh0,00(} 

In just four days ! 

The song exiraci From the film 
will be a highlighi in ABC-T\ s 
•^‘Top Numbers ” on Sunday. II 
is the first lime a film dip has 
hen used in the scries and was 










Elvis boards 
the bus for Ft 
Chaffee with 
his briefcase 
in hand 
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Little Richard, Paul Anka, Pat Boone and 
Connie Francis had all appeared on the 
stages of Britain’s theatres to keep the 
music alive, but in 1959 rock’n’roll tours 
were in short supply. 

But at this point a knight in shining 
armour was waiting in the wings to inject 
life into the dying corpse of rock’n’roll. 
His name was Jack Good and, showing 



great vision and ambition, he created the 
television shows Oh Boy! and Boy Meets 
Girl, which often included performances 
by visiting American rock’n’rollers. The 
British answer to the Elvis effect was 
also created by idiosyncratic impresario 
Larry Parnes (or Mr Parnes Shillings and 
Pence, as he was nicknamed) who, as 
an entrepreneur and promoter, fed and 
watered a stable full of stars with such 
dynamic names as Marty Wilde, Vince 
Eager, Duffy Power, Dickie Pride and 
Billy Fury. Tommy Steele was still there 
but Cliff Richard was, by this time, the 
undisputed leader of British rock’n’roll 
and he, and The Shadows, preached 
that gospel to teenagers across the land 
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in concert tours during 1959 and the 
following years. 

The last four December charts of 1959 
featured many British artists, and as the 
new decade dawned, the early charts of 
1960 retained the balance that was very 
much in favour of homegrown talent. St 
Lucia-born Emile Ford moved to Great 
Britain to study engineering and he, along 
with his group The Checkmates, were 
the last UK chart-toppers of the ’50s with 
their revival of the old 1916 composition 
of What Do You Want To Make Those Eyes 
At Me For? That last UK chart- topping 
single of 1959 was released on the small 
'home grown’ Pye Records label in time 
for the lucrative Christmas market. This 
haunting arrangement of a very old song 
replaced the Columbia recording of 
Adam Faith singing What Do You Want? 
at the top. Both songs posed questions, 
but immortality was gained when Emile’s 
recording became not only the last chart- 
topper of the ’50s, but also the first Top 
Of The Pops in the ’60s. It was often ^ 
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ElVI&THEBESrOF 
BMTISH- 1959-1960 

Elvis: The Best Of British, The RCA Years 1959 - i960, 
the book from which this articie is taken, is the 
concluding voiume of the trilogy Eivis: The Best Of 
British. This new 500-page work contains the 
fascinating facts about Private Presiey’s RCA UK 
releases during these two vitai years and Colonel 
Parker’s plan to engineer Elvis’ move away from 
rock’n’roll to attract a new generation of fans whilst 
still retaining his crown as 'The King’. 

In the book you can discover exactly how Elvis, on 
his triumphant return from army service, reinvented his 
career at the top of the entertainment world when RCA 
declared 'Elvis is Back!’ before the movie G. I. Blues 
changed his life forever. 

Inside, over 1100 rare or previously unpublished 
photographs, charts and unique items of memorabilia 
create a visually enhanced record of a superstar with 
unsurpassed acclaim. There’s the inside story on the 
management strategy to keep Elvis’ name in the public 
eye whilst he was away, which not only succeeded in 
retaining his image of more than just a singer, but as 
the pulse at the heart of a generation. 

As well as a wealth of invaluable information for the 
Eivis fan, Elvis: The Best Of British, The RCA Years 1959 
-7950 includes... 

* Every known photograph and press cutting of Elvis in 
Scotland, his only time on British soil 

* Photographs from the pivotal meeting with Hal Wallis 
in a German restaurant where Elvis’ future movie career 
was mapped out 

* The story of the New York Elvis songwriter who was 
thrown into the East River by mobsters, and the British 
composer who appeared on a £10 bank note 

The story is also graphically illustrated via the 
music, for included in the package is a 30-track CD 
featuring many performances officially released for the 
first time. Hear Elvis personally introduce his British 
chart-toppers during this two-year period along with 
other classic tracks, rare movie versions and audio 
movie promotions. Added to that, there are exciting 
songwriter demos, just as Elvis first heard them. 
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later said that the ’60s started without a 
bang because the music was planted in 
the middle ground between the end of 
hard rocking rhythm and the advent of 
the Beatles. 

On April 17th 1960, at the end of 
the first leg of a British tour, Eddie 
Cochran was killed in a car crash in 
Chippenham, Wiltshire on his way to 
London’s Heathrow Airport. His fellow 
passengers, fiancee Sharon Sheeley and 
Gene Vincent, survived the 
crash. The leather- clad 
popular AmerJ 
rocker later 
returned to the 
UK to completj 
the tour that 
featured 
Jerry Keller 
who took the 
place of Eddie 
Cochran. 

The first 
year of the ne\J 
decade did woM 
for emerging 
talent with Ad| 

Emile Ford, Johnny Kidd and 
Billy Fury all joining Cliff Richard and 
The Shadows, alongside Marty Wilde as 
the heart throbs of UK music fans. 

As 1959 was drawing to a close, all 
the major competing British record 
companies were discussing their strategy 
and sales plans for the beginning of a 
new decade in which they hoped to 
maximise their profitability. The UK arm 
at RCA was quite naturally concerned 
about the future of Elvis Presley, as none 
of his recordings had featured in the 
charts since September 19th 1959, when 
A Big Hunk O’ Love eventually faded 
from view. 

It would be April 9th 1960 before Elvis 
returned to British chart action, and 
statistically that span of 28 weeks was 
the longest period during his recording 
career when his name did not feature on 
the all-important NME listing. RCA UK 
used every means possible to promote 
the products of Elvis as their top- 
selling artist, including the continued 
advertising and recycling of the 1957 
Christmas recordings, in the run-up to 
the last two festive periods of the 50s 



and the first of the Swinging 60s. 

The newly published book Elvis: The 
Best Of British 1959-1960 chronicles the 
story of exactly how the Elvis Presley 
image, through astute management and 
creative promotion, was maintained 
and improved upon regardless of the 
fact that he was in West Germany. 

They succeeded, for during this period, 
despite the fact that he was out of their 
sight, Elvis was certainly not out of 

the minds of his fans, and the 
music press were also 
champions of his cause 
H^y continually 
H^lished pictures 
f him working 
|i the army. 

The continuing 
story includes 
how RCA issued 

double-sided 
hits to take Elvis 
Be to the top of 
■arts as well as 
maintaining a steady 
^^^^■eases in both 
Lliy EP mid LP lUllhats during 1959, 
despite having no new recordings in their 
vaults. Their successes during 1959 were 
built upon during the following year 
when eventually they had new material to 
release and with a bang, they announced 
that Elvis was back. 

Success followed success as G.J. Blues 
hit the cinema screens and was declared 
a massive hit as cinema-goers flocked 
to view Elvis, handsome in his uniform, 
recreating a romanticised version of his 
army life in Germany. 

Elvis had come a long way from 
recording My Happiness at Memphis 
Recording Service in 1953, but 1960 
held similar uncertainties for him as he 
wondered if his career was over following 
the dramatic changes in musical trends 
during the two years he had been gone. 
Elvis need not have worried, because - 
despite all his musical contemporaries’ 
aspirations and successes - he was still 
acknowledged as the inspiration. yl\c 

Elvis: Best Of British - 1959-1960 costs 
£59.95 plus postage and is available to 
order at www.elvisbestofbritish.co.uk 
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ELVIS: BEST OF BRITISH 

THE RCA YEARS (1 959-1 960) 

September 2015 publication by Follow That Dream (FTD) - Price £59.99 + postage 

ELVIS MAGNETISED AND MESMERISED. 

HIS MUSIC MOVED AND INSPIRED A GENERATION! 

This is Eivis and in the concluding volume of the trilogy Elvis: The Best of British, this time the focus is on the RCA 
recordings of 1959-1960 and, consistent with the previous volumes, contains over 500 pages. Discover exactly how 
Elvis, on his triumphant return from army service, reinvented his career at the top of the entertainment world when RCA 
declared ‘Elvis is Back!’ before the movie G.I. Blues changed his life forever. His story is graphically told through the 
music with over FIFTY iconic songs, originally released on the British RCA label, having been extensively researched. 



Order direct from author - TREVOR SIMPSON 
www.elvisthebestofbritish.com - or www.eivisthebeslofbritish.co.uk 



IT IS THE MOST FAMOUS HOME IN THE 
UNITED STATES AFTER THE WHITE HOUSE. 
AS THE ANNIVERSARY OF WHAT WOULD 
HAVE BEEN ELVIS PRESLEY’S BOTH 
BIRTHDAY APPROACHES, FANS WILL FLOCK 
TO ROCK’N’ROLL’S MOST CELEBRATED 
LANDMARK. JULIE BURNS HAS RECENTLY 
RETURNED FROM GRACELAND... 



ince opening to the public in 
1982, the iconic attraction at 
3764 Elvis Presley Boulevard 
has been experienced by over 
19 million visitors. No other 
performer’s impact comes 
close to that of Elvis. The 
man has sold over one billion 
record units globally, after all - some 250 
million before his untimely death in 1977. 

Rewind to 1957, and the sweet early 
years of success. Having catapulted out 
of his Tupelo shack and ensuing housing 
project, the Presleys were already happily 
ensconced in Elvis’ first bought property 
of 1034 Audubon Drive, East Memphis. 

However, as ardent fans were 
unsettling his refined neighbours. 



built the mansion. The home was filled 
with music; the Moore’s daughter Ruth 
Marie, later a harpist with the Memphis 
Symphony Orchestra, gave classical 
recitals in the front room. The music 
would echo on - albeit in a livelier vein - 
with Elvis in residence. 

Sometimes used by a nearby church for 
services before becoming a party place 
for local kids, Graceland was in some 
disrepair. Yet, one look and Elvis was 
hooked, buying the $102,500 property 
with a $1,000 deposit before selling up 
Audubon. He had gone from dirt-poor 
kid to musical king of the hill, and to 
the crowds Graceland was a sign that 
Elvis had fulfilled the American dream. 
To Elvis, it was a fulfilment of his own 




i&o4/ 



Elvis instructed his parents to go 
Tarmhouse-hunting’. Gladys and Vernon 
found Graceland, an elegant, 18-room 
Tennessee limestone building. In 
Southern circles, its porch alone was a 
status symbol. Located in Whitehaven, 
then well beyond Memphis’ urban 
sprawl, this fine pile was set in nearly 14 
acres of land, a countrified retreat before 
the creep of ’60s suburbia. 

Once part of a 500-acre farm that had 
been in the family of newspaper magnate 
SE Toof’s family for generations, the 
name honoured a female relative, Grace. 
In 1939, Grace’s niece Ruth Brown Moore 
and her husband Dr Thomas Moore 



promise to his parents: since childhood, 
he’d told them that one day he’d have 
money, buy the best house in town for 
them, so they wouldn’t have to scrape 
and struggle to get by. Spending nearly 
as much on its revamp and decor as 
Graceland had cost, Elvis set his style 
stamp and spent lavishly on his new 
home from the start. 

One of his first purchases, set into 
the eight-foot wall now graffiti- clad by 
fans, came the famous music motif iron 
gates, costing $1,752. They would become 
a meeting place for his fans. On Elvis’ 
homecoming trips back from filming 
or touring, he would stop to sign ^ 
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Elvis spent $850,000 buying 
and renovating the Convair 
800 jet he named Lisa Marie 




When Elvis bought Graceland, the land across from the 
house was undeveloped. Its road, Highway 51 South, was 
renamed Elvis Presiey Boulevard in 1971. 

In ’62, Elvis bought some land across and down the street 
from the mansion, which today houses Graceland visitors’ 
parking and Elvis’ extravagant aeroplane exhibits. 

Even Elvis could not preserve the view from his front porch, 
however. In the ’60s, a typical shopping strip sprang up 
directly across the road from Graceland. Worse still, 
following his ’77 death, trade turned into tacky Elvis 
souvenir shops full of unlicensed bootleg material. 

The Automobile Museum features a time-line of cool car 
styles, ’50s on: luxury brands Cadillac, Ferrari, Lincoln, 
Mercedes, Rolls Royce, Stutz, the 1960 MG Roadster from 
Blue Hawaii he also owned, and more. Stand-outs for fans 
include his ’56 Cadillac Eldorado, customised white to 
purple; the 1960 Rolls Royce Silver Cloud - plus a ’66 Mklll 
version in white; and the customised white 1962 Lincoln 
Continental with gold alligator top and unique inward 
opening doors. Elvis’ favourite - and most iconic of ail - is 
the 1955 pink Cadillac Fleetwood used for personal use and 
for travel with his band in the early days. Gifted to Gladys, 
who adored it, Elvis later kept it as a keepsake. 

Elvis also enjoyed other Ihrill ride’ transport such as his 
collection of motorbikes - predominantiy Harieys - plus a 
fun 1960 Willys jeep, golf carts, snowmobiles, go-carts, 
three-wheeled cycles, and motorised toys. All vehicles 
were originally kept on the carport behind Graceiand, 
before typicaliy being traded in for newer models or given 
away to friends, family, or even strangers. 

Holiday-wise, if you need a nearby 'place to dwell’, look 
no further than Elvis Presley’s Heartbreak Hotel - a fun 
retro facility, purchased and refurbed by EPE in 1999. And 
yes, the desk clerks dress in black! Finally, if you’re about 
to tie the knot, forget Vegas... Graceland’s chapel in the 
woods is the only place to go. 



autographs. When in residence and riding 
round the grounds, he would come to the 
gates on his favourite horse, Rising Sun. 

A kidney-shaped pool costing $8,000, 
fitted with a brick barbecue pit and 
weather-protected jukebox, was much 
used. A basement den complete with 
movie projector and ice-cream bar 
quickly followed. Elvis directed his 
Sun mentor Sam Phillips’ decorator 
to redesign the interior, while Gladys 
was given free rein on the main colour 
scheme and soft furnishings - and was 
allowed to keep her chickens. With Elvis 
joining them 10 days later, following 
completion of Jailhouse Rock in LA, 
the Presleys moved in on 16 June 1957. 
Tragically, Gladys had just a year to relax 
at Graceland; she died in August 1958. 

It meant that Elvis only got to enjoy his 
favourite occasion, Christmas, one time in 
his new home with both parents. 

Despite the shadow cast by his 
mother’s death, for Elvis - who had other 
residences in LA and Palm Springs - 
Graceland would be his 'forever’ home, 
from the age of 22 to 42. As he said early 
on to a reporter: 'T have no plans for 
leaving Memphis. I am going to keep 
Graceland as long as I possibly can.” 

During the immediate years of his 
mother’s loss, away from home for the 
first time as a GI in Germany, he dreaded 
coming back to find Graceland empty of 



Gladys - but by 1960, his army days over, 
Elvis did return with a vengeance to fill 
the vacuum. Family members from Elvis’ 
paternal grandmother Minnie Mae, to 
the Elvis entourage, the 'Memphis Mafia’, 
had always been around - and variously 
lived on-site - to keep his folks company 
and upkeep the mansion. Additional 
staff included long-serving maids, cooks, 
gardeners, plus electricians, yardmen and 
security operatives. 

Now Elvis insisted on being 
surrounded with dozens of guests at a 
time, partying into the early hours. He 
was lonely, but not alone. Also in 1960, 
Elvis accepted the fact that his father 
had found a new partner, mother- of- 
three Dee Stanley, and graciously agreed 
to convert the four-car garage into 
their family apartment. (Elvis ensured 
he became sole owner of Graceland, 
having got his father to sign a quit 
claim). Despite moving out to live nearby 
with his new family, Vernon came to 
work everyday in the outhouse office 
next to the carport, the scene of Elvis’ 
famous post- Army press conference. By 
Christmas 1962, Elvis had a new love of 
his own, Priscilla Beaulieu, who moved in 
the following year, before finally settling 
into married life from ’67 to ’73. With 
their only child, Lisa Marie, born in ’68, 
for a while at least, Elvis’ joy off-duty in 
Graceland seemed complete. 
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GRACELAND 






By superstar standards Graceland was 
modest in size, but in style it was 'very 
Elvis’: bold and ahead of its time. When 
it came to mod cons, Elvis liked to be 
first - whether with an early prototype 
of a microwave cooker, a remote control 
TV, or a digital watch. He liked to buy 
and to redecorate often, which frequently 
entailed new furniture. Elvis didn’t 'get’ 
antiques, as they reminded him of having 
to 'make do’ when growing up. That said, 
he kept everything - creating, by the end 
of his life, a veritable hangar’s worth, all 
preserved for posterity and his fans. 

Happily, today’s Graceland visitor 
experience does not feel like an 
intrusion on Presley family privacy. As 
acting gatekeeper, Elvis’ Uncle Vester 
kickstarted the 'tour’ template early 
on, by sometimes allowing fans into 
the grounds - apparently on Elvis’ 
say-so, when Elvis wasn’t around. Elvis 
books largely agree that like Elvis, the 
Graceland staff never discouraged or 
encouraged fan activity on-site; they just 
let it happen. Though Priscilla decided 
to open up the house, Elvis himself had 
mentioned opening up the Trophy Room 
to the public 'so they could see what 
they had made possible for him’. Though 
some fans are divided as to whether Elvis 
should be so commercially capitalised on, 
controlled licensing - with daughter Lisa 
Marie remaining at the helm - would 
seem to be better than none. It was also 
agreed that when Graceland opened to 
the public, things should be left as much 
as possible as they were. 

On entering the threshold, the 
chandeliered staircase bridging the foyer 
and upstairs seems to signify Elvis’ dual 
approach to running his home. By all 
accounts, it was a laughter- filled, lived-in 
home - if more fraternity in feel than 
marital. With the main floor busy with 
staff, family and entourage, the second 
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door for extra quiet, along with a hidden 
stairwell. Anne Nixon, a writer for the 
Elvis Presley Fan Club of Great Britain, 
was once allowed access into this 
hallowed area, and noticed the number of 
fans’ gifts Elvis stored here. 

From the main door looking right, the 
living room has been restored to its late 
’60s to early ’70s heyday, representing the 
look long associated with Elvis. Constant 
fixtures include the guest-friendly 15-foot 
icustom-made couch, the 10-foot coffee 
table, end tables and lamps. A shoes-off 
policy for employees came into being 
when the room was carpeted in cream. 
The stained glass partition features a 
striking motif of two peacocks (which 
to Elvis represented eternal life). At one 
point, he owned a pair of peacocks, given 
to Memphis zoo after pecking away at 
his Cadillac. Other pets included Chatter 
the monkey and various dogs, from Great 
Danes to a favourite chow, Gitlow. On 
one occasion, when the chow was ailing, 
Elvis flew it to Boston for surgery, on his 
Hound Dog II jet! ^ 



floor was Elvis’ personal refuge. His 
daughter Lisa’s wishes to maintain her 
father’s privacy here is still respected; 
it’s never part of the public tour, and 
photos are off-limits. Elvis remodelled 
upstairs to comprise his master bedroom, 
wardrobe room and personal office, Lisa’s 
bedroom, and Priscilla’s dressing room. 
An upstairs hall was walled with a 







MANSION FACTS 

Designated a US National Historic Landmark in 
2006, Graceland (with Elvis) have a Facebook 
following of over 12.6 million fans. 

Of Graceland’s 19 million sightseers to date, 11 
pages of the visitors’ book are A-list. From royalty 
and politics to sports and movie stars, Elvis-mad 
musicians include Bono, Paul McCartney, Pat 
Boone, Pink Floyd, Keith Richards and Ronnie 
Wood, Robert Plant and Jimmy Page, Judas Priest, 
Metallica, Axl Rose, and Kiss. 

In ’76, Graceland had two serious security alerts. 
Newly famous Bruce Springsteen jumped the fence 
and tried to get into the house. With Memphis a 
stop on his Born To Run tour, Springsteen cabbed it 
to Graceland, saw a light on, scaled the wall and 
got to the front door. “Is Elvis home?” he asked as 
security descended. The King was in Lake Tahoe, he 
was (truthfully) told before being led away... 

Of more concern, a gun-toting Jerry Lee Lewis 
crashed his car into the gates of Graceland in a 



In the adjoining music room, a piano 
was always priority - from ’57 to the 
mid-’60s a white Knabe baby grand, then 
Priscilla’s gift of nine-foot, gold-leafed 
Kimball grand, before the present black 
Story & Clark baby grand. When not 
tinkling the ivories and singing to himself, 
Elvis enjoyed gospel and R&B singalong 
sessions (friend Jerry Schilling spoke 
of Elvis’ stunning rendition of You’ll 
Never Walk Alone, and thought his piano 
playing even better than his guitar work). 
The doorway became a quirky space 
for someone to hold a board for Elvis 
to perform a running karate kick, while 
karate demos were often held in the foyer. 
Sadly, it was also in this front area that 
Elvis’ funeral service was held. 

On the left, a chandeliered dining room 
was where Elvis and up to 12 people 



would regularly gather for Southern 
home- cooked dinner round an eight- 
foot table. Its other use was for playing 
games of low-to-no-stakes poker. Meals 
were cooked to order 24/7 for all and 
sundry, with Elvis placing an order over 
the intercom and often eating from a 
tray taken to his upstairs suite. Elvis 
was generous to a fault, from charity- 
giving to buying for strangers and staff. 

He especially bonded with kitchen 
staff and housekeepers, expressing his 
appreciation with gifts such as jewellery 
and cars. Acting as staff HQ, the kitchen 
was supervised daily by Elvis’ resident 
Aunt Delta. As the last remaining Presley 
at Graceland, she chose to remain on site 
with the kitchen and a bedroom as her 
quarters. The ’50s metal- clad kitchen into 
’70s brown wood scheme was only added 
to the public tour in 1995 after her death 
two years earlier. 

In the days before satellite TV and PCs, 
tech-keen Elvis created a state-of-the-art 
entertainment room in his basement. By 
the ’70s, he had up to 14 TV sets round 
the house, but here he installed a triple 
TV wall. It was likely an imitation of 
US president Lyndon Johnson’s idea, 
to enable all (then) three network 
programmes at once. Though Elvis would 
hire out local cinemas, at home he had 
a projection room and would tune in 
to sport, variety shows, talk shows and 
comedies (on occasion, he was said to 
have shot the TV when he didn’t like a 
particular artist). 

The room was decked out in sunshine 



drunken prank, and was arrested in the process. 

Graceland was the headlining site of an official 
state visit when President George W Bush 
welcomed Japanese Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi in 2006. Princes William and Harry also 
dropped by last year. 

As her 2007 Graceland documentary reveals, Oprah 
Winfrey (who intriguingly, is a distant cousin of 
Elvis’) is one of the few, outside of staff, to have 
seen Graceiand’s mysterious 'Secret Room’. Never 
open to the public, it is a fire and hurricane-proof, 
humidity-controlled warehouse of absolutely 
priceless Elvis memorabilia. 

Some of the Elvis records available post ’77 are 
from a treasure-trove of 29 master tapes casually 
stored at Graceland. They were discovered in 1983 
by Joan Deary, ex-RCA A&R woman who was later 
producer and overseer of RCA’s release of 
posthumous Elvis material. Prime finds became 
part of the six-LP Bolden Celebration set marking 
Elvis’ 50th birthday; others include the earliest 
known recording of Elvis singing Danny Boy 
Earth Angel, plus a (later restored) tape from his 
1956 homecoming concert in Tupelo. Deary said at 
the time there was enough material left to release 
to last her a lifetime. 
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yellow and dark navy, beneath a 
mirrored ceiling, and completed 
with a corner bar, largely for 
others’ benefit; Elvis was not 
eally a drinker himself. In 
ition, a stereo system and 
mlt-in radio/home jukebox 
h extensive record collection 
^w in archival storage) blasted 
is favourite sounds - mostly 
&B, gospel, pop, rock’n’roll, 
ountry, and classical; jazz was 
e genre least represented, 
old records once hung here, 
lut in the late ’60s they were 
ransplanted to the new trophy 
00 m wing. 
jEqually exotically, 
owcasing a beloved table 
ating from I960, comes the 
ool room. Yards of print 
hric the colour of billiard 
_alls pleat the ceiling, line the 
alls and cover the settees, 
he table is notable for a tear 









in the felt from a mishandled trick shot 
by an Elvis friend; whereas the one at 
his Bel-Air mansion famously featured a 
pool game between Elvis and the Beatles 
during their legendary, one-off meeting 
(displayed - along with an incredible 
array of Presleyana - at the Elvis At The 
02 exhibition in London). 

The most notorious room of all has 
to be The den’ - now known worldwide 
as the 'jungle room’. Added as a rear 
extension to the house in the ’60s, it 
became Elvis’ favourite hangout. With 
a full-wall waterfall installed from ’65, 
the crazy- carved Polynesian furniture 
reminded Elvis of happy memories 
holidaying, filming and performing in 
Hawaii. The floor- to -ceiling green shag 
piling proved invaluable acoustically; 
when ill-health prevented Elvis recording 
in Nashville, it was twice transformed 
into a makeshift studio in 1976. 

Elvis’ trophy building, created to 
display the awards that acted as a 
measure of how far he’d come, was a 



source of pride. One of Elvis’ proudest 
achievements, he said, came in 1970, 
on receiving the prestigious 'Ten 
Outstanding Young Men of the Nation’ 
award. Interestingly, one special exhibit 
here Elvis did not much care for is his 
famous gold suit from 1957. It was chosen 
by manager Colonel Parker for publicity, 
and Elvis reportedly found it hot, 
uncomfortable and over the top. 

In the Hall of Gold, from first gold 
record award for Heartbreak Hotel, over 
150 different albums and singles have 
been certified gold, platinum or multi- 
platinum. As Graceland’s Official Elvis 
Guidebook states, 'It is estimated that 
Elvis has sold over one billion records 
worldwide - more than any other artist’. 
A recently added wall of foreign record 
awards recognises that 40 per cent of this 
is estimated as sales outside of the US. 

The display of record awards continues 
into the racquetball building. This 
two-tiered space with lower lounge 
area and upright piano plus upper 



mrkout area with pinball machine is" 
^here Elvis was to spend his last night. 
[Nearby lies the landscaped meditation 
garden, commissioned in 1965. Inspired 
)y Elvis’ interest in spiritual matters, it 
^as intended as his own tranquil retreat. 
lElvis is not known to have expressed a 
"desire to designate this area as his final 
resting place. His father was given special 
permission in October ’77, for security 
reasons, to relocate the bodies of Elvis 
and his mother from nearby Forest Hill 
Cemetery. The garden is the scene of the 
famous fan- established practice of 'paying 
respects’, which grew into the cultural 
phenomenon of the 'candlelit vigil’ during 
August Elvis Week. As Priscilla once 
presciently remarked, 'Elvis belonged to 
the world’. 

Graceland can be viewed as a 
celebration of the legend’s life. As author 
Chet Flippo says in his book The Living 
Legacy of Elvis Presley, "Graceland was 
a stage for Elvis’ life representing a 
value missing in pop culture: a Southern 
superstar who stayed home. It’s still 
possible to get close to Elvis via his 
recorded performances and secondly, by 
visiting Graceland, the private world of 
the most famous and influential person in 
entertainment history, the home of a dear 
old friend.” The spirit of Elvis, it seems, 
has not left the building, 
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IN THIS SPECIAL EDITION OF VINTAGE ROCK, 
WE’RE OFFERING READERS THE CHANCE TO WIN 
TICKETS TO SEE TRIBUTE SHOW ONE NIGHT OF 
ELVIS STARRING LEE MEMPHIS KING... 



IX PAIR OF TICKETS TO ONE NIGHT OF ELVIS 



The King himself may be long gone, but 
there are still plenty of opportunities to 
witness the full Elvis experience, and 
the special one-off event One Night Of 
Elvis is one of the most authentic shows 
on the circuit. Producer, director and 
star Lee Memphis King has created a 
stunning experience that portrays Elvis 
at the height of his fame, and with a 
full orchestra of high-class musicians. 



exceptional backing vocalists and video 
screens mapping out Elvis’ life and music, 
it’s an unmissable spectacle for all lovers 
of Presley The first half of the show 
features Lee clad head to toe in black 
leather for a recreation of the legendary 
’68 Comeback Special, with songs 
including Hound Dog, Heartbreak Hotel 
and Don't Be Cruel, before closing with a 
sumptuous version of If I Can Dream. For 



the second half, the audience is treated 
to Lee’s tribute to Elvis’ Las Vegas years, 
complete with decadent jewel-encrusted 
outfits and plentiful Presley hits. More 
information and tour dates are available 
at www.leememphisking.com... 

Simply answer the following question... 

Elvis Presley’s middle name was? 
ifc Alan % Aaron % Ale^^ _ 




To be in with a chance of winning any of the prizes, simply email your answers to vintagerock@anthem-publishing.com, or visit 
www.vintagerockmag.com/competitions, click on the relevant question and fill in your answer and email. By entering your details, you will 
automatically be added to the Vintage Rock email newsletter mailing lists, keeping you informed of news, special offers and promotions via email. 
Prize is for UK shows only, travel not included and subject to availability. Anthem Publishing will not pass on customer email addresses to other 
companies. You may unsubscribe from these messages at any time. The editor’s decision is final. Closing date: 28 February 2016 
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ONE NIGHT OF ELVIS COMPETITION 
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WHAT WOULD A LISTENING PARTY AT GRACELAND 
HAVE BEEN LIKE? BILL DAHL FINDS OUT... 



I t’s a safe bet that^^yone reading this Elvis 
special owns^a^ew classic platters by the 
King; some, most likely, will have virtually 
everything he recorded, at least during his 
semin^ years. But what did Elvis’ own record 
collection look like? Whose music did he collect? 

Thanks to two comprehensive sources, we have 
some insight on Elvis’ musical tastes. In 2004, Elvis 
Presley Enterprises, Inc. provided Record Collector 
with a detailed rundown of Presley’s diverse 
collection. Mario Lanza, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and Vaughn Meader’s comedy album 
The First Family shared space on Elvis’ voluminous 
shelves (there were reportedly some 2000 items) 
with The Beatles, The Turtles, The Box Tops, 
and The Allman Brothers. Christmas ditties were 
high on Presley’s priority list - everything from 






Bing Crosby and the Andrews Sisters’ rendition 
of Jingle Bells to the Jackson 5’s funky Yuletide 
album. There was plenty of room for country 
stars Marty Robbins, Eddy Arnold, Bobby Bare, 
and Buck Owens, and soul luminaries Ben E King, 
Etta James, the Miracles, and the Supremes. More 
indicative of Elvis’ primordial influences were the 
26 prized 78s that he entrusted to guitarist Scotty 
Moore in January of 1968, asking Moore, by then a 
Nashville recording engineer, to transfer them to 
tape. Moore did, and Elvis never came back for the 
78s. The stack held plenty of ’50s R&B, and Presley 
cut his own versions of several songs. Moore put the 
unique collection up for auction in 2010, providing a 
complete list of the titles. We begin our Top 40 with 
18 of those titles before surveying some of the stuff 
Elvis hung on to at Graceland until the end... 
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ELVIS’ RECORD COLLECTION 




Record Label Duke 



Released 1952 



Elvis was loyal to his Memphis R&B 
homies. Ill-fated hlues pianist Johnny 
Ace packed a lot of hits into his short 
career, beginning with this mellow 
chart-topper, his first smash for David 
Mattis’ Duke label. A takeoff on Ruth 
Brown’s So Long, it established Ace as 
a masterful blues balladeer, but he and 
his band, the Beale Streeters, really jump on 
the flip. Follow The Rule. Unfortunately, Ace 
had a self-destructive streak and carried a pistol. Aged just 25, on Christmas night of 
1954 at Houston’s City Auditorium, his luck ran out while playing Russian roulette in 
his dressing room. Duke, by then owned by Houston entrepreneur Don Robey, quickly 
unleashed the devotional Ace ballad Pledging My Love. It proved his biggest seller of all 
posthumously in early 1955. A copy was found at Graceland; Elvis was clearly a fan. 





Record Label King 
Released 1953 
This blistering jump blues by New 
Orleans blues shouter Roy Brown 
threatens to out-rock Little Richard, 
long before the piano pounder got 
around to waxing TuWFruW. Brown’s 
melismatic pipes were a harbinger of 

soul even as he trafficked in swinging R&B; l i . ! > . ^ ^ ,r 

he wrote and debuted the landmark Cood ^ : ", ; 

Rocking Tonight with his Mighty Mighty Men ' 

in 1947, but Wynonie Harris’ cover bested it. 

Elvis would cut the anthem in 1954 as his Sun encore single. 

Brown was on fire on the self-penned Hurry Hurry Bahy, blazing solos by either 
Victor Thomas or Sammy Parker on tenor sax and trumpeter Teddy Riley hiking the 
excitement levels to boiling. The sledgehammer breaks near the end with Roy letting 
loose over the top make this New Orleans proto-rock and roll of the wildest calibre. 




CHARLES 
G 




Record Label Atlantic 
Released 1954 

By no means did Pve Got A Woman 
mark the first time gospel and R&B 
met, but it towers over what came 
before it as crucial to the development 
of soul music. Ray Charles surfaced in 
1949 as a Charles Brown and Nat Cole 
imitator and scored a few hits, but it was 
only after the pianist arrived at Atlantic 
-Records in 1952 and added the Holy SpiriHo- 
his back-alley blues wailing that the magic 
happened. With /Ve Got A Woman, cut at an Atlanta radio 
station with his combo (tenor saxman Donald Wilkerson 
soloed), the Genius indelibly mq[ried the sacred and profane. The theme topped the 
R&B hit parade in the spring of 1955. Elvis cut a storming version for RCA Victor in 1956, 
recasting it as pulsating rockabilly, compute with a bump-and-grind climax. 



RAYCHARLES7Yf(?Or 
INDELIBLY \ 
MARRIED THE SACRED AND 
THE PROFANE. ELVIS CUT A 
STORMING VERSION IN 1956, 
RECASTING IT AS PULSATING 
ROCKABILLY WITH A BUMP- 
AND-GRIND CLIMAX 




Polished New York doo-wop didn’t 
escape Elvis’ attention either. Four 
years before Buddy Holly adopted 
the handle for his group, a quintet of 
young harmonisers from the Bronx led 
by soaring tenor Dean Barlow wore it 
proudly. Their dreamy debut ballad You're 
Mine, penned by Cricket Harold Johnson and 
produced by veteran record man Joe Davis, 
cracked the nanonal R&B Top Ten in mid-1953. Johnson 
also wrote thelnebriating B-side, Milk And Gin. 

Later releases by the quintet appeared on Davis’ own Jay-Dee 
logo, but The Crickets never found their way back to the winner’s circle. By the end of 
1954 they were history, leaving Holly blissfully unaware that any Crickets had recorded 
before Ins. Barll)w later cut several solo singles. 





Record Label Imperial 
Released1^i6 

Only Fats Domir o rivalled Presley’s 
sales figures during the 1950s. The xs407 

pair had something of a mutual • - — ■ 

appreciation Siety, Elvis weighing in ^ 

with his own Edition of Fats’ million- 
selling renditi^ o\ Blueberry Hill tor 
his Loving You album (it didn’t grace the 
\soundtrack of t^e film). He followed the Fat 
tte’s relaxed |i|ueprint pretty closely. 

V The roly-flly Pianist had been cutting massive 
hits at Cosimo Matassa’s New Orleans studio since 
lateWo, crossing into the pop mainstream with his 1955 juggernaut Am’T 
ThatJt Shame. But Blueberry Hill, formerly associated with Louis Armstrong, was Fats’ 
top poV3elleoeaking at #2 in early 1957. Producer Dave Bartholomew stitched it 
togeth^ointwo partial takes, but the editing was seamless, resulting in a classic. 



ILUiiEllRY HILL 

1^ H*! 
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THE DOMINOES 

THAT’S WHAT YOU’RE DOING TO ME 



Record Label Federal 
Released 1952 

Like Ray Charles, Clyde McPhatter was a 
pioneer in bringing gospei fire to R&B. 

As originai iead tenor of Biiiy Ward’s 
Dominoes, his incendiary front work 
inspired countiess discipies. That’s 
What You’re Doing To Me, a hit on Syd 
Nathan’s Federai iabei, marked the first 
time Ciyde brought that fervour to an ^ . ■ 

up-tempo number. It was penned by Ward v ~ ; 

and his manager Rose Marks. The Dominoes’ 
saMotis Sixty Minute Man, ied by bass singer Biii 
Brown, was the biggest R&B record of 1951. But 
Ciyde’s pipes made the Dominoes speciai, especiaiiy on 1952’s fiery 
Have Mercy Bahy. His repiacement was Jackie Wiison, who fronted the Dominoes’ ’^tt 
cover of Rags To Riches that aiso graced the piie of 78s ieft in Scotty Moore’s care. 





Record Label Checker 
Released 1954 

Another biues gem that Presiey 
iater recorded himseif, the giiding 
mid-tempo Reconsider Bahy was a 
smash for Okiahoma-born guitarist 
Loweii Fuison (his horn section inciuded 
future Ray Charies saxist David ‘Fathead’ ^ 

Newman). It was Lowell’s first singie on 
Checker, but he had a steriing track record 
with four nationai R&B hits in 1950 aione for 
Jack Lauderdaie’s Swing Time Records, inciuding 
Everyday i Have The Biues. 

Eivis featured a fresh reading of Reconsider Bahy on his first post-Army aibum,ii 
is Back!, in 1960. He granted it a iowdown groove and gave Boots Randoiph a squeaiing 
two-chorus soio, tabbing it as one of the set’s unaiioyed highiights. Fuison continued to 
score R&B hits on a fairiy reguiar basis into the iate ’60s, getting funky on 1967’s Tramp. 



ELVIS’ SUPERCHARGED 

RECASTING OF ARTHUR 
QmWS BABY LET’S 
PMKTOf ELEVATED THE 
TUNE TO A WHOLE NEW 
LEVEL, MORPHING THE 
NUMBER INTO A SNARLING, 
CRACKLING MASTERPIECE 



ARTHUR GUNTER 
BABY LET’S PLAY HOUSE 



Record LabePtoiio 





Released 1954 

Eivis covered many an R&B ^during 
his eariy years, but his superchar^ 
recasting of Arthur Gunter’s Bahy^ 

Let’s Piay House eievated the tune 
to a whoie new ieveLThe Nashvilie 
biues guitarist took his composition at 
a reiaxed mid-tempo pace when waxing 
it for Ernie Young’s Exceiio imprint in 1954 
(Arthur’s brother Littie Ai mannnd the other axe), 
but in Presiey’s hands, the number morphed into a 
snarling, crackiing masterpiece. 

Moore’s stinging guitar and Biii Biack’s bass drove Presley like a rampaging buii, 
and Sun Records boss Sam Phiiiips empioyed iiberai echo on Eivis’ voicanic vocai to 
make his fourth Sun reiease perhaps his most exciting of aii. Gunter’s originai was a 
nationai hit in eariy ’55; despite sticking around Exceiio into 1961, he never had another. 




Record Label Epic 



Released 1954 

Eivis waited more than two decades 
before he tackied this meiodramatic 
baiiad, first introduced by huge-voiced 
baritone Roy Hamiiton oniy a few 
months after he had topped the R&B 
charts with his majestic reading of You’d 
Hever Waik Aione. Presiey’s Graceiand 
coiiection aiso inciuded a copy of Hamiiton’s 
stateiy take on Unchained Meiody. When the two 
men finaiiy crossed paths in person at Memphis’ 

American Studio in 1969, where they each were 
siated to record, Eivis handed Roy a ioveiy baiiad, Angeiica, which he recorded; it turned 
out to be Hamiiton’s iast singie (he died shortiy thereafter of a stroke, aged oniy 40). 

Presiey got around to beiting Hurt in 1976, not iong before he too exited our midst. 
In between the versions by Roy and Eivis, Timi Yuro made the song hers in 1961. 



iVORY JOE HUNTER 
SiNCEi MET YOU BABY 



Record Label Atiantic 
Released 1956 

Bespectacied pianist Ivory Joe Hunter 
didn’t fit the part of cutting-edge rock 
and roiier during the mid-’50s. Though 
he sometimes induiged in hard-driving 
postwar jump biues. Hunter was iargeiy 
a baiiadeer during his iengthy tenure on 
Atiantic, as he had been prior to that at 
severai iabeis inciuding King and MGM (where 
he topped the R&B charts in 1950 with the iaidback 
i Aimost Lost My Mind). 

Sweet, tinkiing and engaging. Since i Met 
You Bahy msn’i that far removed from i Aimost Lost My Mind 
meiodicaiiy, but no matter - Hunter had written them both. Ray 
Eiiis’ poppish arrangement ieft pienty of crossover possibiiity, and Ivory Joe had himself 
an R&B chart-pacer with Since i Met You Bahy and a #12 pop seiier to boot. 
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ELVIS’ RECORD COLLECTION 



LOUIS JONES 
ROCK AND ROLL BELLS 



Record Label Peacock 
Released 1956 

Easily the most obscure item in Presley’s 
intriguing pile of 78s, Louis ‘Blues Boy’ 

Jones’ only 1956 outing for Don Robey’s 
Houston-based Peacock Records 
made liberal use of the title chimes, 
which ring insistently throughout the 
joyous theme. Written by Duke/Peacock 
house bandleader and trumpeter Joe Scott, 

Rock And Roll Bells sported an unusual novelty 
element in addition to Jones’ rafter-rattling 
vocal. Neither was enough to make it a hit. The 

Galveston, Texas-born Jones made a handful of early ’60s singles for Decca, Sabra, and 
Enjoy, most with Bobby Scott’s orchestra, without achieving the success his powerhouse 
pipes merited. Still, his daughter LaVern Lemons had written a book about him. The 
Reintroducllon Of A Blues Legend, and there’s a street in Galveston named in his honour. 




Record Label Jax 
Released 1952 

Not everything Piedmont blues guitar 
legend Brownie McGhee waxed was 
rural in nature - or involved his 
longtime musical partner, harpist Sonny 
Terry. The instrumental lineup on his 
houserocking I'm 10,000 Years Old, cut in 
New York for Bob Shad’s Jax imprint, was 
unabashedly urban R&B, with a screaming 
sax solo from Al King midway through. Lot: 
witty Biblical imagery graces the irreverent lyrics. 

Brownie delivering it all in a booming voice. 

It took Elvis until 1970 to get around to cutting 
Tennessee-born Brownie’s delightful obscurity (writer’s credit going to “traditional,” 
so McGhee may have not been its originator), but he made up for the extended time 
lapse with a gospel-enriched treatment that did the uplifting rouser full justice. 





THE PEARLS 
YOUR CHEATIN’ HEART 




Record Label Onyx 
Released 1957 




Cross-fertilisation went both ways 
during rock and roll’s early flowering: 
country music enriched R&B too. The 
Pearls, a vocal quintet originally from 
Detroit before relocating to New York, 
tried a Hank Williams classic on for size, 
giving it a jumping reading with a Howard ^ 

Guyton tenor lead that was every bit as ~ 

ilistinctive as he’d been on their rocking Let's 

¥ou And I Go Steady the previous year. Both were 
out on Jerry Winston’s doo-wop-centric Onyx label. 

Elvis cut his version of Your Cheatin' Heart in 1958, pitched midway between 
the original and a more modern mindset. The Pearls were blessed with an abundance of 
talent; their Derek Martin proved a prolific ’60s soul artist, while Dave ‘Baby’ Cortez showed 
his keyboard skills on his ’59 R&B chart-tOliping instrumental The Happy Organ. 





Record Label Sun 



Released 1957 



The epochal Million Dollar Quartet 
session in December of 1956 where 
Elvis jammed with Johnny Cash, Jerry 
Lee Lewis, and Carl Perkins began as a 
Perkins date, with the Killer guesting 
on the piano. Among the gems they 
laid down prior to Presley’s arrival was a 
thundering revival of a 1927 classic by Texas 
H)lues guitaris^lind Lemon Jefferson, who called 
W Match Box mes. 

Jerry Lee’s jumping piano and Carl’s barbed- 
wire fretwork and juke joint vocal revitalised the 
ancient numheij magnificently, though it was the sped-up fiip Your True Love that 
pierced the charts. Elvis had already struck paydirt with his cover of Perkins’ immortal 
Blue Suede Sh^s, though it wasn’t as monstrous of a seller as Perkins’ original. 




EASILY THE MOST OBSCliRE 
ITEM IN PRESLEY’S 

INTRIGUING PILE OF 78S, 
LOUIS ‘BIG BOY’ JONES’ 
ROCK AMD ROLL BELLS 
MADE LIBERAL USE OF THE 
TITLE CHIMES, WHICH RING 
INSISTENTLY THROUGHOUT 



LLOYD PRICE 
LAWDYMISSCLAWDY 



Record Latjel Specialty 

Released^ 

Having an aA^ score an R&B chart- 
topper his very first time out was an 
extreme rarity, but for Lloyd Price it 
was a breeze. course, it didn’t hurt 




to have a moonlighting Fats Domino 
impeccably rolling the ivories on Price’s 
eight-bar bluealament LawdyMIss Clawdy, 
which the young New Orleans singer brought 
) Cosimo Mat^sa’s studio to cut for Art Rupe’s 
SpecialtyNli^s. Elvis picked up the tempo markedly 
wh^ he revivejl it for RCA Victor in 1956, imparting 
a swWer that wasn’t evident in Price’s anguished original. Presley retained the 
distinWe^iano intro, this time played by labelmate Shorty Long. The added urgency 
made a big difference, and it’s notable that when Price ended up waxing a remake of 
his sonmr ABc-Paramount, it mirrored the faster feel of Elvis’ cover. 
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HANK SNOW 

I’M GONNA BID MY BLUES GOODBYE 



Record Label RCA Victor 
Released 1948 









/a 



The instantly recognisable Canadian-bred 
vocai twang of Hank Snow made an 
impression on young Eivis as weii, whose 
ears were as wide open to country as 
they were to R&B. The Singing Ranger 
wrote rm Conna Bid My Blues Coodbye, 
matching the dreamy steei guitar iicks 
of one of his Rainbow Ranch Boys with 
his own suppie acoustic guitar. I 
Snow reieased the song back ^ 
in 1948 - pretty eariy on to find its 
way into Eivis’ piie of treasured sheiiac. But the song cieariy struck a chord with hir 
when the Miiiion Doiiar Quartet convened for its one and oniy impromptu Sun sessii 
Presiey dusted it off for a soio chorus that oniy iasted 30 seconds but was a spot-oii 
impersonation of Hank’s trademark nasai intonation. 







BIG MAMA THORI 
HOUND DOG m 

LOWDOWN GROWL AND A 
MEAN-EYED GROOVE, BUT 

FREDDIE BELL AND THE BELL 
BOYS’ ARRANGEMENT HEAVILY 
INFLUENCED THE WAY PRESLEY 
\ ATTACKED IT IN THE STUDIO 




1'jea£im:|v 




Record Label Peacock 
Released 1953 

You’d never recognise Big Mama 
Thornton’s originai R&B chart-topping 
rendition of Jerry Leiber and Mike 
Stoiier’s iusty biues Hound Dog from 
hearing Eivis’ biitzkrieg 1956 retooiing, 
which paced aii three charts (Scotty 
Moore’s eiastic guitar soios weren’t the 
ieast of its ampie charms). Big Mama’s 
iowdown growi and a mean-eyed groove were - 

abetted by three choruses of steaming guitar 
from Pete Lewis of Johnny Otis’ band. Big Mama didn’t say a doggone thing 
about catching a rabbit on her version. In between those definitive readings, 

Eivis witnessed Freddie Beii and the Beii Boys tear the tune up in a Vegas iounge (their ’55 
version was on the Teen iabei). Their ‘rabbitised’ arrangement heaviiy influenced the way 
Presiey attacked Hound Dog in the studio. 




Record Label Atlantic 
Released 1956 

When Big Joe Turner wrapped hjs pipes 
around Corrine Corrina in FebruatV of 
1956, the tune had been around the x 
biock more than once. In fact, blues 
guitarist Bo Carter had introduced 
it back in 1928. But Bo couldn’t have \ 
envisioned the blasting sax of Sam ‘The 
Man’ Taylor or the slippery guitar of George 

Barnes and Billy Mure that helped make the . 

Kansas City blues shouter’s rock and roll remake 
so irresistible. Turner’s flagging career had been reborn at Atlantic Records, thanks 
to his smashes Chains Of Love (1951), Honey Hush (1953), and Shake, Rattle And 
Roll (1954), the latter inspiring a devastating ’56 Elvis cover. Joe had cut a previous 
version of Corrine Corrina in 1941 for Decca with jazz pianist Art Tatum; when his 
Atlantic remake hit, Decca repressed it! 



FAYE ADAMS 
SHAKE A HAND 




Record Label Herald 
Released 1953 

Elvis retained some vintage R&B at 
Graceland. The quasi-inspirational 
message at the heart of Newark, 

N.J.-based Faye Adams’ first R&B 
chart-topper matched her heavily 
gospel-inflected vocal delivery. She 
sat atop that hit parade twice more in 
1953-’54 with her infectious HI Be True and 
then Hurts Me To My Heart, all on New York’s 
Herald Records (she’d sung with Joe Morris’ Blues 

Cavalcade before going solo, billed as Fay Scruggs). Morris wrote Shake A Hand, which 
transcended idiomatic boundaries; Red Foley’s cover was a country hit. After recording 
more singles for Herald, Imperial, Warwick, and Prestige, Adams retreated to the 
sanctity of the Jersey church that had nurtured her. Shake A //a/rr/ became a standard, 
revived by Little Richard and the duo of Jackie Wilson and Linda Hopkins. 





Record Label Columbia (UK)/MGM (US) 

Released 1964 
The British Invasion didn’t escape 
Presley’s attention, even as it 
relegated the careers of countless 
of his contemporaries to the back 
burner. The Animals were one of the 
bluesiest outfits to emerge; fronted by 
Eric Burdon, their raveup treatments of 
selected Ray Charles tunes, pushed by Alan 
Price’s keyboards, never failed to ignite a 
throng. Price’s hypnotic arrangement of 
House Of The Rising Sun brought out the 
drama in Burdon’s gritty vocal delivery. The traditional lament had 
been recorded by everyone from Roy Acuff and Woody Guthrie to Josh 
White and Lead Belly, but the Animals’ lengthy ’64 rendition resonated loudest, topping 
the pop charts on both sides of the Atlantic. 



THE HOUSE OF THE RISING SUN 

Arf- ^ PnAl 
tHt AKIMAL6 
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ELVIS’ RECORD COLLECTION 



BOBBY BLAND 

SHARE YOUR LOVE WITH ME 



Record Label Duke 
Released 1964 

Under the aegis of Duke Records A&R 
man Joe Scott, Bobby ‘Blue’ Bland 
progressed from muscular blues screamer 
to burnished soul singer (a late ’50s 
tonsillectomy that robbed Bland of his 
high register also played a role). Bland 
seldom got mellower during the ’60s than on 
Share Your Love With Me, a violin-and-choir- 
enriched ballad penned by labelmate Al ‘TNT’ 

Braggs that made serious pop inroads. 

Bland was a product of the Memphis scene 

just like Elvis. He signed with Duke in 1952, but didn’t hit until five years later with the 
strutting b\ues Farther Up The Road. Scott’s mighty horn section drove Bland’s smashes 
Turn On Your Love Light (1961), YieidHot To Temptation (1962), and CaiiOnMe (1963). 
He was still making hits a quarter century later. 




oni WALK THE LINE 
JOHNNY CASH’S DEEP, 
STARK yOCAL MESHED 
PERFECTLY WITH THE 
STRIPPED-DOWN BACKING 
OF THE TENNESSEE TWO. IT 
WAS A FRESH SOUND, AND 
IT SOLD LIKE CRAZY 



JAMES BROWN 

IT’S A MAN’S MAN’S MAN’S WORLD 



Kimci' 



Record Label King 
Released 1966 

Chauvinistic to the core, though with lyrics 
written by Brown’s one-time partner Betty 
Jean Newsome, this grandiose ballad 
topped the R&B hit parade for James 
Brown, just as Papa's Got A Brand Hew 
Bag and / Got You (i Feet Good) had a short 
time before for the undisputed Hardest 
Working Man in Show Biz. There was no hint 
of funk this time, however; Brown asserts his 
masculine superiority in front of a violin- 
draped backdrop crafted by ex-Erskine Hawkins 
trumpeter Sammy Lowe that’s rife with elegance. It had been a long, hard road for 
Brown since he and his Famous Flames debuted In 1956 with the stunning Piease, 
Ptease, Piease. A decade later, the master entertainer was sitting on top of the world, 
creating epochal funk treatises that brashly defined the genre. 



TT5 ft MAN'S MAN'S MAN^ WORLD 

JAMES BROWN M 
th« Fomaui Pttt nr w M 



JOHNNY CASH 
I WALK THE LINE 




Record Label Sun 
Released 1956 

Great things continued to transpire at 
Sun Records after Elvis split to sign with 
RCA. Sam Phillips turned his attention 
to the rest of his star-studded roster, 
notably Johnny Cash, whose deep, 
stark vocals meshed perfectly with the 
stripped-down backing of his Tennessee 
Two, guitarist Luther Perkins and bassist 
Marshall Grant. They weren’t really rockabilly, 
but they weren’t traditional country either, it 
was a fresh sound, and it sold like crazy. 

On the heels of Foisom Prison Biues, where 
Cash “shot a man in Reno just to watch him die,” came his declaration of devotion, / 
Watk The Line. Changing keys with every stanza, the Man in Black delivered his first C&W 
chart-topper and made his debut on the pop hit parade with the tune. 




THE CLOVERS 


1 


SAM COOKE 


BLUE VELVET 


1 


CHAIN GANG 



Record Label Atlantic 
Released 1955 

Best known for their up-tempo odes to the 
joys of booze and its sometimes disastrous 
after-effects (One Mint Jutep, Crawiin', 

Hip Sip), the Clovers could conjure up a 
gorgeous, expertly harmonised ballad on 
a par with the best R&B vocal groups in the 
business. Witness the exquisite Biue Veivet, 
written by Bernie Wayne and Lee Morris, 
inspired by a glimpse of a woman at a hotel 
party. Originally a hit for Tony Bennett in 1951, 
the Clovers’ version found their lead singer Buddy 
Bailey surrounded by a spine-chilling vocal blend. 

The Clovers’ first Atlantic release. Don't You Know i Love You, and their encore Foot, 
Foot, Foot both paced the R&B charts in 1951 (Elvis was known to perform the latter 
early in his career). They remained steady hitmakers for Atlantic for much of the decade. 





Record Label RCA Victor 
Released 1960 

Sam Cooke and his brother Charles were 
driving through the Carolinas when 
they came across a gaggle of prisoners 
working on the road. They asked the 
Cookes if they had any cigarettes to 
spare, and Sam obliged. The incident 
inspired Sam to write Chain Gang (Charles 
was initially credited as co-writer on the 
45), his first major hit after moving over to RCA ” 

Victor. The mood is carefree for such a heavy scene, 

Sam’s mellifiuous delivery contrasting with the 

grunts of the background singers and the clanking of a pipe being hammered on a mic 
stand, its success confirmed the wisdom of bringing Cooke onto RCA. Producers Hugo 
Peretti and Luigi Creatore would post many more charming smashes with the ex-gospel 
star: Cupid (1961), Twistin' The HightAway (1962), Another Saturday Hight (1963). 
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THE EVERLY BROTHERS 




ARETHA FRANKLIN 


1 ALL 1 HAVE TO DO IS DREAM 




BABY 1 LOVE YOU I 




T»*t; *J|f 

-45 PPM 

I34B 



Record Label Cadence 
Released 1958 

A pair of gilt-edged duos - Kentucky- 
raised brothers Don and Phil Everly 
and married Nashville songwriters 
Boudleaux and Felice Bryant - were 
golden for Cadence Records owner 
Archie Bleyer. No fan of rock and roll, 

Bleyer nonetheless signed the Everlys 
in 1957 and reaped the rewards when Bye 
Bye Love, penned by the Bryants, blasted 
off for the stratosphere. It was closely trailed by 
another of the Bryants’ rocking concoctions for 
the photogenic young duo. Wake Up Little Susie. 

The Everlys’ thrilling vocal harmonies were tailor-made for country-tinged ballads. 
Boudleaux handed them a beauty. All I Have To Do Is Dream. Waxed on Music Row with 
Chet Atkins on guitar, it proved their second pop chart-topper. It wouldn’t be their last. 



jUI I HAVE jo pg & MfAM 

V mEvSEFSwB 

* Mwtn turn 



Elvis kept on buying the hits of the 
day, staying contemporary even 
if some of his own records were 
lagging behind. He was probably 
as fascinated with Bobbie Gentry’s 
mysterious Ode To Billie Joe as the 
rest of the nation while it sailed to 
#1 in 1967. Who was this sultry-voiced 
Mississippi native, and what made Billie 
Joe leap off the Tallahatchie Bridge? 

Armed with a small acoustic guitar. Gentry 
seemingly came out of nowhere with her pop chart-topper for Hollywood’s Capitol 
Records, which benefitted from Jimmie Haskell’s sweaty, strings-filled arrangement. 
It racked up several Grammys and made Bobbie a star. She enjoyed many more hits in 
years to come, though none boasted the magnitude of Billie Joe. 




Record Label Atlantic 
Released 1967 

Aretha Franklin could do no wrong in 
1967. Just signed to Atlantic Records 
after a long and inconsistent stay 
at Columbia that had her trying 
everything from show tunes to uptown 
soul, the prodigiously gifted Queen 
of Soul found a winning formula with 
producer Jerry Wexler and a cadre of young 
white Muscle Shoals sessioneers. First out was 
the spine-chilling /WeverZovecfA Man (The Way 
I Love You), then her immortal ca\\-[o-ams Respect. 

After the Queen’s first truncated trip to Muscle Shoals, Wexler 
repeatedly brought Rick Hall’s rhythm section to New York to cut with Franklin. That 
was the case with the irresistible Baby I Love You, penned by Ronny Shannon. It proved 
her third consecutive R&B chart-topper, and the Queen was just getting started. 




AL GREEN 
L-O-V-E (LOVE) 



Record Label Hi 
Released 1975 

The silky-smooth brand of Memphis soul 
perfected by singer Al Green and his 
producer Willie Mitchell at Hi Records 
was spectacularly successful for much 
of the ’70s. Poppa Willie convinced Al 
to sing softer, and the hits flowed like 
sweet wine from 1971’s Tired Of Being 
Alone on. Elvis was hip to his Bluff City 
homeboy’s incredible hit streak; he had a copy 
of Green’s ’71 mainstream breakthrough Let's Stay 
Together in his Grac eland stash. 




AL 



Presley brought home Green’s uplifting L-O-V-E (Love) too. Al, Willie, and Hi 
Rhythm guitarist Te(||iie Hodges created a surging musical setting for Green to emote 
over, and the public approved: it was Al’s fifth R&B chart-topper. Today, Rev. Green4 
Full Gospel Tabernacle Church sits not far from Graceland. 



BILL HALEY AND HIS COMETS 
SKINNY MINNIE 






Record Label Decca 
Released 1958 
During the mid-1950s. Bill Haley 
and His Comets were considered 
cutting edge on the rock and roll 
front. By 1958, not so much; Elvis, 

Chuck Berry, and Little Richard had 
rendered Haley’s Western swing- 
rooted approach somewhat passe. But 
Bill and his boys could still come up with 
the goods. Franny Beecher’s lightning-rod 
guitar lick and an infectious rhythmic thrust 
made Skinny Minnie a solid hit that stood strong against Haley’s competition. 

Haley was one of four writers on the song (as was his Decca Records A&R man. Milt 
Gabler). Later in the year, three Comets including saxist Rudy Pompilli and keyboardist 
Johnny Grande came up with Lean Jean, another tribute to an emaciated lass. Alas, it 
barely nicked the charts for Haley. 
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BILL HALtlf 
AND HtS COMETS 



THE SILKY-SMOdTH BRAND 
OF MEMPHIS SOUL OF AL 
GREEt^ WAS SPECTACULARLY 
SUCCESSFUL FOR MUCH OF 
THE 7bl ELYIS HAD COPIES' 
OHEliS STAY TOGETHER r 
mi\O.V.E.(LOVE)\H\$ 
GRACELAND STASH 
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ELVIS’ RECORD COLLECTION 




BUDDY HOLLY 



PEGGY SUE 



Record Label Coral 



Released 1957 



So hot that he was making hits for two 
labels (under his own name for Coral 
and as the Crickets for Brunswick), 

Buddy Holly carved out his own unique 
sound and reaped the rewards, alheit 
all too briefly. His hiccupping vocals 
and chopping lead guitar hit their zenith 
on Peggy Sue, which chased the Crickets’ 

That'll Be The Day up the pop charts in 1957. 

Peggy Sue was marketed as a solo Holly vehicle, 

even though the Crickets played on it. Originally named Cindy Lou after Holly’s niece, 
the title was amended to Peggy Sue in honour of drummer Jerry Allison’s future wife 
(his thundering traps were its rapid heartbeat). Allison was listed as co-writer with 
producer Norman Petty on the 45, but Buddy’s name was quickly added. Holly’s sequel, 
Peggy Sue Got Mamed, came out posthumously. 



TRUMPETER WILLIE 
MITCHELL LED ONE OF THE 
TIGHTEST R&B COMBOS IN 

MEMPHIS, AND ELVIS DUG 
THE BAND SO MUCH THAT HE 
HIRED THEM SEVERAL TIMES 
TO PLAY AT HIS NEW YEAR’S 
EYE PARTIES IN GRACELAND 



ALBERT KING 

I’LL PLAY THE BLUES FOR YOU 



Record Label Stax 
Released 1972 

Presley’s well-documented love for blues 
didn’t fade with the passage of time. 

Southpaw guitarist Albert King did a lot 
of his recording in Memphis for Stax. 

Wielding a distinctive Gibson Flying V 
named Lucy, King’s mile-wide string 
bends and rich baritone vocals helped 
rejuvenate blues on the R&B charts during 
the mid-’60s with his hits Crosscut Saw aw\ 

Born Under A Bad Sign. Booker T & the MGs were 
his studio band. 

Albert’s 1972 hit \'IIPIay The Blues For You 
was a departure. Penned by Shreveport blues guitarist Jerry Beach, it strayed from the 
12-bar structure and included a spoken passage that found Albert laying a proposition on a 
young lady. Soul fans ate it up, making the song one of King’s biggest sellers. 



JERRY LEE LEWIS 

WHOLE LOT OF SHARIN’ GOING ON 



Record Label Sun 
Released 1957 

Of all the rockabilly wildmen to call Sun 
Records home, none threatened Presley’ 
reign the way Jerry Lee Lewis did. The 
fireball from Ferriday, La. played with 
his feet, booted piano benches across 
the stage, and pumped his piano with 
a wicked boogie-fired left hand. A 1956 
audition at Sun produced his first hit, a 
remake of Ray Price’s Crazy Arms. 
rampaging release Whole Lot OfShakIn' Going On 
made Lewis an instant national sensation. 

Already out by rockabilly pianist Roy Hall and 
blues belter Big Maybelle, the anthem was a pop, C&W, and R&B smash. So were his next 
two Sun pulverisers. Great Balls Of Fire and Breathless. Then the Killer embarked for 
Europe with his child bride, and the ensuing scandal took him years to overcome. 
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WILLIE MITCHELL 


1 


THE PRISONAIRES 


20-75 


1 


, JUST WALKIN’ IN THE RAIN 

L ^ 




Released 1964 

Trumpeter Willie Mitchell led one of 
the tightest R&B combos in Memphis. 

He cut for Hi Records, a local label 
specialising in instrumentals that 
had great success with them by 
the Bill Black Combo and saxist Ace 
Cannon. Mitchell followed suit with the 
self-penned 20-75, its odd title mirroring 
its release number in Hi’s catalogue. A savage 
horn line rode a surging rhythmic undertow 
tailor-made for dancing, and Mitchell was on the charts for 
the first time. Poppa Willie cut many more wordless workouts for Hi 
in years to come when he wasn’t producing Al Green, Otis Clay, Ann 
Peebles, or Syl Johnson. Elvis dug Mitchell’s band so much that he hired them to play 
several times at his New Year’s Eve parties at Graceland. 



WILUE MITCHEU , 



I 







Released 1953 

To hear Prisonaires lead tenor Johnny 
Bragg tell it, a totally unknown Elvis 
materialised out of nowhere when 
Bragg’s group was cutting their debut 
78 at Sam Phillips’ Sun Records on June 
1, 1953. The aptly named vocal quintet 
had been escorted under armed guard 
from Tennessee State Prison in Nashville 
to record their tender ballad Just Walkin' In 
The Rain (written by Bragg and fellow con Robert 
Riley), but Bragg’s enunciation was giving Phillips 

fits. After Elvis gave Johnny a quick diction lesson, the song came off perfectly. The song 
ended up a smash, but not by the Prisonaires: Johnny Ray’s histrionic 1956 rendition 
was the one heard by most record buyers. Before long, Elvis would get his own chance 
to man a Sun mic. Bragg went on to make more records, with the group and without. 
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OTIS REDDING 
MR. PITIFUL 



THE RIGHTEOUS BROTHERS 
YOU’VE LOST THAT LOVIN’ PEELIN’ 



Record Label Volt 
Released 1965 

Although he’d made a handful of 
obscure 45s prior to his arrivai 
at Stax/Voit Records as guitarist 
Johnny Jenkins’ driver, Otis 
Redding’s career reaiiy began 
during that fatefui 1962 jaunt to 
Memphis. At the end of the session, 

Otis cut his impassioned baiiad These 
Arms Of Mine with Booker T & the MGs 
and, just iike that, he had his first hit. 

Redding teamed with MGs guitarist Steve Cropper 

to write Mr Pitiful, and a haif-hour after Otis and Steve arrived at Stax for a session, the 
hard-charging theme was in the can. iVrM/z//propeiied Redding into the R&B Top 10 
for the first time. Otis and Steve iater coiiaborated on (Sillin' On) The Dock Of The Bay, 
Redding’s posthumous pop and R&B chart-topper. 



THESPiDERS 

WiTCHCRAFT 



Record Label Imperiai 
Released 1955 

As Imperiai Records’ New Orieans A&R 
kingpin, trumpeter Dave Barthoiomew 
produced Fats Domino’s incredibie 
hit streak of a dozen years. He didn’t 
bother with many vocai groups but 
made an exception for the Spiders, 
an ex-gospei outfit that hit their first 
time out in 1954 with Kotf ’re TAeOfle and 
its flip, I Didn't Want To Do It. Buiit around 
the meiodious ieads of brothers Chick and 
Chuck Carbo, the Spiders rocked on their hit 

I'm Slippin' In iater that year and kept things hot in 1955 with Witchcraft. Eivis fiied 
Witchcraft amy and finaiiy puiied it out in 1963, jacking up the tempo a bit whiie saxist 
Boots Randoiph scorched the studio waiis just as Lee Aiien had on the Spiders’ originai. 
It proved a hit for Presiey as weii on the back side of his Bossa Hova Bahy. 
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JACKiE WILSON (YOUR LOVE KEEPS LIFTING 

ME) HIGHER AND HIGHER 



Record Label Brunswick 
Released 1967 

Jackie Wiison had been in a major 
career siump prior to meeting Chicago 
producer Cari Davis. Mr. Excitement’s 
unmatched vocai range on Lonely 
Teardrops, A Woman, A Lover, A Friend 
and Bahy Workout were aii but forgotten 
by 1967, when Davis handed him Higher 
And Higher and brought him aii the way 
back with an R&B chart-topper. Though Davis 
had a piatoon of A-iist Windy City soui sessioneers on 
speed diai, he imported the Funk Brothers, Motown’s house band, to iay 
down Wiison’s track (James Jamerson’s giiding bass drives the song). Jackie’s pipes 
were incredibie as aiways. The song had been cut prior to that by the Deiis in somewhat 
different form, but once Wiison grabbed hoid. Higher And Higher ms his forever. 





Record Label Phiiies 



Released 1964 



The cavernous Waii of Sound that Phii 
Spector commanded at Goid Star Studios 
in Los Angeies never sounded more 
cathedrai-iike than when sky-high tenor 
Bobby Hatfieid and deep-voiced Biii 
Mediey torched You've Lost That Lovin' 

Feelin'. With the Wrecking Crew in tow, 

Mediey bandied the first portion soio before 
Hatfieid entered for the grand finaie. The 
theme paced the pop hit parade and remains one 
of the most popuiar recordings ever. Mediey recreated 
the Waii of Sound on the Righteous Brothers’ ‘66 #1 smash (You're 
My) Soul And Inspiration, heiming the Mann/Weii composition himseif. Presiey’s own 
version o\ Lovin' Feelin' ms cut at a 1970 engagement at the Internationai Hotei in Las 
Vegas for his Elvis: That's the Way It Is LP. 







1 B.J. THOMAS 1 


[^HOOKED ON A FEELING _ 






Record Label Scepter 
Released 1968 
Big-voiced crooner B.J. Thomas 
possessed some of the same mascuiine 
sex appeai as Eivis. He came out of 
Houston with his band, the Triumphs, 
breaking through in 1966 with a Top 10 
pop update of Hank Wiiiiams’ mournfui 
I'm So Lonesome I Could Cry. 

B.J. hit his fuii stride when he 
hooked up with producer Chips Moman at 
his American Studio in Memphis. Recording for 

Fiorence Greenberg’ s Scepter ioqo. Thomas iit into 

the soaring Hooked IpA Feeling, supplied by B.J.’s Houston pai Mark James (he aiso 
penned Thomas’ prSus hit. The Eyes Of A Hew York Woman). An eiectric sitar siiced 
through the atmosplmic backing. Eivis wouid cut his ‘69 comeback hits In The GAeffr 
and Suspicious Minds at American Studio. 



PRESLEY’S OWN VERSION OF 
THE R GHTElfDS BROTHERS’ 

YOU’VE LOSTTHAT LOVIH’ 
FEELIN’ mmkU 

1970 engagement AT THE 

INTERNATIONAL HOTEL IN LA 

VEGAS FOR HIS 
MmiTISl? f 
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The world is waiting: 
Elvis fields questions 
from the press in 
Germany in March 1960 






AFTER ELVIS’ TWO YEARS IN THE ARMY, THE WORLD WAS WAITING 
iMftiiiaaililWWSi liL } : 1 1 ' ^ V REVEALS WH AT H APPENED... 



Presley returned to Memphis in a fanfare 
of acclaim and carefully orchestrated 
hallyhoa His manager, Col. Tom Parker, 
had been planning the event almost from 
the time of Elvis’ induction into the army 
two years earlier, and the former carnival 
barker hadn’t missed a trick — from a 
special, private train car that brought 
Elvis ba(pk to Memphis (with hordes 
of fans waiting at every stop along the 
way) to a carefully- orchestrated press 
conference at Graceland. 




Sholes had tried repeatedly to record new 
material, even offering to hold sessions in 
Germany Col. Tom Parker refused every 
offer and instructed Elvis not to perform 
in public under any circumstances. The 
drought of material not only ensured 
the public’s hunger for Elvis’ return, but 
also strengthened his hand in any future 
negotiation with l|ie record label. The 
Colonel clearly delighted in making the 
hotshot New York executives submit to 
his demands. 



M PARKER 

TURN ALMOST FROM THE TIME OF HIS 
INDUCTION, AND HE HADN’T MISSED A TRICK 



n the late afternoon of 20 March 
1960, a chartered bus came rolling 
into the city of Nashville. It had 
been on the road for over five hours, 
making the long trek from Memphis. 
Heading in the direction of downtown, it 
turned onto 17th Avenue South and then 
pulled into the parking lot behind RCA 
Victor’s Nashville recording studio. 

Inside the building, an assortment of 
musicians and music business types were 
waiting. Anticipation was running high. 
The studio had been reserved under 
country singer Jim Reeves’ name for 
the evening, and a few of the musicians 
thought they would be backing him, until 
they arrived at the studio. Head engineer 
Bill Porter, who had only recently started 
working at the studio, arrived early 
to make sure everything was perfect 
and ready to go. Stars recorded there 
practically every day, but this session was 
special. You could feel it in the air. 

Without any announcement or fanfare, 
the backdoor of the studio suddenly 
opened, and a 25-year-old ex-G.I. with jet 
black hair and a big grin walked into the 
room. Elvis was back. 

After receiving his active-duty release 
from the US Army on 5 March 1960, Elvis 



Once Elvis had settled back into his 
home and reunited with his entourage 
of friends and relatives, the first order 
of business was to record new material. 
His last session had been a rushed affair 
held in June 1958, while Elvis was on 
a short furlough from army training. 
Since that time, RCA had released every 
usable master. RCA Vice President Steve 



RCA was eager to get one of their 
best-selling artists back into the studio, 
and Elvis’ first post- army session was 
scheduled at RCA’s Nashville studio. 
While both Sholes and the Colonel saw 
no need for Elvis’ original sidemen to 
be part of the session, Elvis insisted on 
inviting Scotty Moore, Bill Black 
and D. J. Fontana. Fontana accepted 
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Elvis was satisfied. 
Elvis was just 
farminjuj 
however. With 
Bu mmi the time closing 



47-7740 

Ci^dri 

AiCAP 



Elvis and the 
/ band took a short 
* break and then 
returned with another 
rocker, Stuck On You. It 



STUCK ON YOU 

w imbcpBrttip.J, McPti 

ELVIS PRESLEY 
v)|;p1i[ Tlsf: JflriSonnlwi 



With its All Shook Up-esque stop time, it 
was the kind of song that Elvis could bat 
out of the park without breaking a sweat, 
and he nailed it with only three takes. 

The soaring ballad. Fame And Fortune, 
proved to be more problematic, as Elvis 
tried out his expanded vocal range. 

During his time in the army, Elvis’ 
friend, Charlie Hodge, had coached him 

on breathing tec hniques and singing 

exercises, leading to Elvis expanding 
his vocal range by a full octave. After 15 
attempts at the song, the decision was 
made to splice together the final master 
from the last two takes. 

With two ballads and two rockers 
completed, Elvis next turned his attention 
to a pair of R&B -style stompers to finish 
the session. First up was A Mess Of Blues, 
written by the team of Doc Pomus and 
Mort Shuman, fallowed by the lascivious 
It Feels So Right. Both numbers featured a 
deep groove that Elvis was able to sink his 
teeth into, and h^ quickly captured both. 

With the sun coming up, the session 



^Frank Sinatra, along wit| 
■hter Nancy and Sapiml 
Ipavis Jr, welcons#Elvi9 
home on TV on 12 May 1960 



immediately. Moore agreed to the session 
even though he still rankled over the 
acrimonious March 1958 split with Elvis 
over low wages and poor treatment by 
the Colonel. Bill Black, however, turned 
the offer down flat. He was recording hits 
with his instrumental group. Bill Black’s 
Combo, and had no desire to deal with 
the Colonel again. 

At noon on Tuesday, 20 March, Elvis, 
Scotty Moore, Fontana and a group of 
Elvis’ friends and employees — Charlie 



studio 'representing RCA, and were eager 
to getithe session started. RCA already 
had over a million sleeves printed with 
pictures of Elvis but no song titles, just 
waiting for the single that came out of the 
session. Also on hand were the Colonel, 
his assistant Tom Diskin and Freddy 
Biensthck from Elvis’ publishing company 
to ensure that Elvis stayed focused on the 
job atliand. 



Hodge, Red West, Lamar Fike and 
others — boarded a bus chartered by the 
Colonel for the trip to Nashville. After 
arriving, the first order of business was 
to send out for hamburgers while Elvis 
caught up with the Nashville musicians 
gathered for the session. All of them had 
played with Elvis before — ace guitarist 
Hank Garland, bass player Bob Moore, 
pianist Floyd Cramer, percussionist 
Buddy Harmon, and all four members 
of the vocal group the Jordanaires. The 
conversation mainly centred on Elvis’ 
army stories and eventually turned to his 
passion for karate, an interest he shared 
with Bob Moore. The two men were soon 
demonstrating their karate moves in an 
impromptu match. 

Although Elvis’ entourage and the 
musicians may have been enjoying the 
sparring, not everyone was excited 
about the good times. Steve Sholes, Bull 
Bullock and Chet Atkins were in the 



With so many people crammed into the 
studio, the evening looked like it might 
turn into a party, but eventually things 
settled down. With the majority of Elvis’ 
entourage banished to the lounge area of 
the building, work began. 

First up was Make Me Know It, 
a chuggin’ rocker from writer Otis 
Blackwell (Don’t Be Cruel and All Shook 
Up), followed by the romantic ballad 
Soldier Boy, a hit from 1955 by the 
Four Fellows that Elvis had become 
enamoured with while in Germany. 
Considering the pressure that Sholes was 
under, it was probably not reassuring that 
it took 19 takes on the first song and 15 on 



wrapped at 7am. Elvis left the studio 
on a high note, obviously happy to be 
back doing what he did best. He and his 
entourage headed for the Nashville train 
station where they boarded a private 
coach for Miami, Florida. Elvis was due 
to tape a TV special with Frank Sinatra, 
and the trip turned into a repeat of the 
journey to Memphis just two weeks 
earlier with crowds of fans greeting him 
at every stop. 

Back in Nashville, Steve Sholes chose 
Stuck On You and Fame And Fortune for 
the single. The copies of the master tapes 
were rushed to pressing plants across the 
U.S. and the record began shipping two 
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ELVIS IS BACK 



days later on 23 March. Stuck On You hit 
Billboard’s Hot 100 Singles chart the next 
week and quickly shot to #1, with the 
flipside reaching #17. 

After taping the Frank Sinatra TV 
special in Miami, Elvis returned to 
Graceland for a week. Eager to get into 
the studio again after the successes of 
the first session, Elvis boarded another 
chartered bus for Nashville on 3 April. As 
be fore, mo st of his entourage cam e along 
for the ride and were once again banished 
from the studio when recording began. 

The terms of Elvis’ contract with RCA 
called for him to deliver an album from 
the session, and the Colonel gave him 
direct instructions to only record eight 
songs. With the four unused tracks from . 
the first session the label would have 
enough material for an album and the 
Colonel insisted there was no sense giving 
RCA any more than the contract required. 

Although Elvis frequently followed 
the Colonel’s instructions on business 
matters, when it was time to record, Elvis’ 
instincts ruled the day. Teel’ was always 
more important than figures when it 
came to music, and over the course of 12 
hours, he cut 12 songs — a diverse range 
of music that displayed his strengths as a 
singer and pushed the boundaries of what 
he had previously accomplished. 

The line-up of the musicians was the 
same, with the addition of saxophone 
player Boots Randolph. The session 
kicked off at 7:30pm with a sparsely 



arranged version of the Little Willie 
John/Peggy Lee hit Fever. Accompanied 
by Bob Moore’s stand-up bass with D. J. 
Fontana and Buddy Harman on finger 
snaps and drum fills, Elvis’ vocals sizzled 
with sensuality. Staying in the sexy mode, 
he then cut the bump’n’grind blues of 
Like A Baby with Boots Randolph wailing 
away on the sax in a call and response 
with Elvis’ smouldering vocals. 

Next up was It’s Now Or Never, a 



break and then returned to cut the catchy 
pop confection. The Girl Of My Best 
Friend, before taking on the Jerry Leiber 
and Mike Stoller barn-burner Dirty Dirty 
Feeling — a song originally written for the 
movie King Creole but never recorded. 
Even though Leiber and Stoller had 
written many of Elvis’ biggest pre-Army 
hits, including Hound Dog, Love Me and 
Jailhouse Rock they had since fallen out 
with the Colonel over his draconian 



THE COLONEL GAVE DIRECT INSTRUCTIONS 
TO ONLY RECORD EIGHT SONGS, BUT ELVIS’ 
INSTINCTS RULED THE DAY AND HE CUT 12 



re-write of the Italian standard O Sole 
Mio which was first popularised around 
the world by Enrico Caruso’s 1916 
recording. While in the Army, Elvis 
heard an English adaptation of the song. 
There’s No Tomorrow by British singer 




publishing rep Freddy Bienstock. To 
secure a larger share of the royalties. 



Bienstock commissioned the songwriting 
team of Aaron Schroeder and Wally Cold 
to write new lyrics based on the original 
melody. The song was a showcase for 
Elvis’ expanded vocal range, and the band 
worked up a driving cha-cha arrangement 
that only took four takes to call it done. 

At midnight, the musicians took a short 



business practices, and Dirty Dirty Feeling 
would be the last song Elvis cut by the 
songwriting team. 

Attention then turned to the gospel- 
inflected pop of Thrill Of Your Love and 
the doo-wop fun of J Gotta Know. Both 
tramhers spotlighted the superb backing 
vocals (|f the Jordanaires and Elvis easily 
nailed both songs in just a few takes. 

At 4am, Elvis tackled Such A Night, 
a cover of the 1954 #2 R&B hit by the 
Drifters. Elvis patterned his vocals on 
Clyde McPhatter’s original while also 
adding an extra rock’n’roll kick. The band 
fell in behind him with an irresistible 
groove and the song concluded with a 
cascade of drumming that elicited ^ 





Elvis at Fort Dix, New Jersey, shortly 
before his discharge from the US Army 




ELVIS IS BACK 



a frantic “Woo!” from Elvis at the end of 
the master take. 

With the required eight songs 
completed, the Colonel might have 
wanted Elvis to stop, but the session 
kept rolling. Slowing things down, Elvis 
recorded his own arrangement of the 
sentimental ballad and recitation Are 
You Lonesome Tonight? An old hit from 
1926 and a favourite song of the Colonel’s 
wife. Parker had specifically asked Elvis 
to record the song — the first time he had 
ever made such a request. While it might 
have easily turned out sounding like a 
hoary, maudlin relic, Elvis approached 
the song with sincerity and his expanded 
vocal range. After dimming the studio 
lights to set the proper mood, Elvis drew 
from his diverse influences to deliver a 
bravura performance. 

With one favour complete, Elvis turned 
to another with Girl Next Door Went 
A-Walking, a song that Scotty Moore 
had recently produced for the Memphis 
singer Thomas Wayne on the Fernwood 
label. Thinking that it would be a good 
match for Elvis, Moore had already made 
the required deal with the Colonel and 
Elvis’ publishing company for a share 
of the royalties, and Elvis captured the 
number in just four takes. 

With the sun rising on a new day, 

Elvis meant to end the session with I 
Will Be Home Again, a gospel-influenced 
sentimental ballad originally recorded 
by the black vocal group the Golden Gate 
Quartet in 1945. Despite the Colonel’s 
objections to Elvis singing duets with 
anyone, Elvis recorded the song as a close 
harmony duet with his friend Charlie 
Hodge. Still caught in the moment, Elvis 
picked up a guitar and began strumming 
Reconsider Baby, a longtime blues 
favourite written and originally recorded 
by Lowell Fulson in 1954. The rest of 
the band joined him and Steve Sholes, 
sensing they were on to something, 
had them start again as they r— 

captured the sexy blues swagger of 
the tune in just two takes. 

As with the single from the first , 

session, RCA rushed the completed 
masters from the session to pressing 
plants where pre-printed jackets for 
the LP Elvis is Back were waiting. 

A sticker with the final track line- 
up was applied to the front of the 
album, and it began shipping on 
8 April. The album hit the charts 
immediately and rose to the #2 spot, 
selling almost 300,000 copies in the 
U.S. Four songs were held back for 
release as singles, and they proved 
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RCA Victor 







to be even bigger hits. The operatic It’s 
Now Or Never (backed with A Mess Of 
Blues') was released on 5 July 1960 and 
quickly shot to #1. It eventually sold over 
20 million copies worldwide and became 
the biggest selling single of Elvis’ career. 
Despite the massive sales, RCA was still 
unsure about hit potential of the other 
outlier from the April session. Are You 
Lonesome Tonight? The song was finally 
released on 1 November 1960 (with I 
Gotta Know as the B-side) and it shot 
to the #1 spot, selling over two million 
copies in just three months. 

The Elvis Is Back sessions of March 



and April 1960 are now regarded as 
one of the most inspired, innovative 
and productive periods of Elvis’ career. 
Unfortunately, following up on their 
artistic success proved to be very 
problematic as Elvis found himself 
trapped into a cycle of cranking out 
one movie after another, along with the 
attendant soundtrack albums. Although 
there wotild be individual musical high 
points throughout the 1960s, Elvis spent 
the next nine years trying to recapture the 
magic of those two sessions. He would 
not succeed until the 1969 American 
Sound sessions that produced the 
single Suspicious Minds along with 
the album From Elvis in Memphis. 

After 55 years, it’s still astonishing 
to hear the sheer exhilaration, 
commitment and passion that 
Elvis brought to the mix of ballads, 
blues, rock’n’roll, pop and gospel 
he recorded in March and April of 
1960. Back from the Army and with 
an uncertain road ahead of him, it 
was a true “now or never” moment. 
Whatever disappointments or 
frustrations the future brought, 
for two nights in Nashville, Elvis 
Presley was indeed back and 
better than ever, 
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HIS EFFECT ON THE LADIES WAS LEGENDARY - BUT THE IMPACT 
THAT CERTAIN SIGNIFICANT WOMEN HAD ON ELVIS’ LIFE AND 
CAREER IS LESS WELL-KNOWN. JULIE BURNS HAS THE STORY... 



s the first person to ever record 
him, the most important 
woman to cross the unknown 
Presley’s professional path 
was Marion Keisker. Memphis 
local Marion was a radio-show 
host, US Air Force officer, 
and most famously, office 
manager for Sam Phillips at Sun Records. 

In summer ’53, Marion was working 
alone at Sun - which doubled as Memphis 



chose to record two songs. My Happiness 
and That’s When Your Heartaches Begin. 
Something about his voice captivated 
Marion; a 'something’ she later referred 
to as “Soul... I taped it, I wanted Sam to 
know.” She intuitively sensed that the 
unconventional looking kid in 'coveralls 
and with grease under his fingernails’ had 
the It Factor. Alongside Elvis’s details, she 
wrote down a nickname to remember him 
by: Timothy Sideburns. 



iSiC' 



Recording Services - when Elvis walked 
in. Thus began the famous exchange. ''I 
asked him: What kind of singer are you?’ 
He said, 'I sing all kinds.’ I said, 'Who do 
you sound like?’ He said, 'I don’t sound 
like nobody.’” For $3.98 plus tax, Elvis 



Mindful of the signature sound of 
Sun, Marion was no doubt aware of 
Sam Phillips’ alleged 'search for a white 
man who could sing like a black man.’ 
According to Paul Simpson’s excellent 
anthology. The Rough Guide To Elvis: 



ALL THE KING’S WOMEN 




Elvis’s own musical inspirations 
were a complete colour-blind mix. His 
beloved mother Gladys was his first 
musical influence, introducing him to 
her love of gospel and vocal harmony 



ELVIS’ SCREEN SIRENS 

Some of the more memorable actresses to 
appear opposite EP onscreen... 

Dolores Hart (Loving You, 1957): Despite 
being recipient of Elvis’s first screen kiss, 
Hart iater left Hollywood to become a 
Benedictine nun. Her 2011 documentary 



performers Elvis admired were gospel 
and blues belters Mahalia Jackson, Sister 
Rosetta Tharpe, Ma Rainey, and LaVern 
Baker. Elvis recorded the latter’s first hit, 
Tweedle Dee - almost a single for him on 
Sun - while her last, CC Rider, frequently 
opened his later concerts. In between 




God Is The Bigger Elvis explains why. 

Carolyn Jones (King Creole, 1958): Seen as 
Walter Matthau’s moll; from this she 
became better known as Morticia in ’60s 
cult TV series The Addams Family. 

Juliet Prowse (G! Blues, 1960): While 
filming her routines in Can-Can in 1959, 
visiting Soviet leader Khrushchev declared 
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her dance “immoral”. Later she became 



I 



engaged to Frank Sinatra. 

Barbara Eden (Flaming Star, I960): Here 
she replaced Brit horror film actress 
Barbara Steele, before playing the genie in 
TV sitcom / Dream OfJeannie. 

Tuesday Weld (Wild In The Country, 1961): 

1 didn’t have to play Lolita, I was Lolita’, 
later proclaimed the Hollywood wild-child. 

Angela Lansbury (Blue Hawaii, 1961): 

Notably, the versatile Murder She Wrote 
actress Dame Angela, not then 36, played 
mother to Elvis, then 26! 

Ursula Andress (Fun In Acapulco, l%3): The 

year before she made her name as Sean 
Connery’s iconic Bond girl Honey Ryder, in 
Dr Ho. 

Ann Margret (Viva Las Vegas, 1964): The 

fans’ favourite: Elvis’s love interest both on 
and off screen. 

Barbara Stanwyck (Roustabout, 1964): 

While the veteran Hollywood great played 
Elvis’s carnival manager, Raquel Welch 
appeared uncredited as a college girl. 

Haney Sinatra (Speedway, l%8): Daughter 
of Frank, had hip #1 hit These Boots Are 
Made For Walking: the only singer to have 
a solo song on an Elvis album. 

Mary Tyler Moore (Change Of Habit, 1969): 

America’s sweetheart played a disguised 
nun to Elvis’s doctor in this, his 31st, final, 
and perhaps most unusual film. 
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would come his version of her rousing 
revival number. Saved, and Shake A Hand, 
and each artist recorded Harbor Lights 
and Tomorrow Night. After his first cover 
record of hers, Elvis even proclaimed, 

“I give it all to LaVern.” After his death, 
LaVern paid equal tribute: “He was 
fantastic... When he danced the people 
danced, the girls would actually faint 
because of what he was doing. The people 
didn’t care if he was white or black, he was 
a good artist and they felt his music.” 

The song that sent Elvis stratospheric 
was his first on RCA, Heartbreak Hotel. Its 
gifted lyricist, promoter and writer Mae 
Axton, was one of Elvis’s rare female hit 
songwriters - and what a one-off for him 
she wrote. As Paul McCartney recalled, 
it was like “nothing you ever heard”. A 
risky choice, the moody near million- 
seller soared to #I on Billboard’s Top 100, 
became a country #1, and R&B #3. As part 
of the Axton/Durden songwriting team, 
Mae had already written several ’50s hits. 
True, she and Tommy were inspired by his 
find of a newspaper article about a man’s 
suicide, whose only message left was the 
sad one-line note: T walk a lonely street.’ 
Yet Mae introduced the Heartbreak Hotel 
title and theme, and history was born. 

In early January 1956, Mae was in the 
studio in Nashville when the song was laid 



down. On hearing the result, RCA A&R 
man Steve Sholes was seriously worried; 
his bosses initially wanted it re-recorded. 
Sam Phillips - having recently released 
Elvis from Sun - declared it depressing 
and disorganised; and its demo singer 
Glenn Reeves wanted his name kept off it. 
Mae and Elvis had no such doubts. 

A 40-something go-getter, Mae was a 
high school English teacher in Jacksonville 
when she first met Elvis. As the vital link 
between Elvis and RCA Victor, she also 




Trailbljlzing blues icon 
Ma Ramey, who bad an 
early hit with See See 
/?/(/e*es, later 
cove/ed by Elvis 



introduced Elvis to his manager Colonel 
Parker. While Elvis was getting established 
over at Sun in 1953, Mae was promoting 
package shows for Parker through Florida. 
In promoting Presley, by July ’55 she got 
him onto a Parker tour headlined by Hank 
Snow. She also pressured Steve Sholes of 
RCA Victor Nashville, to sign the singer. 

Six months later, she played Elvis the 
Heartbreak Hotel demo. His response: 

“Hot dog, Mae, play that again!” Shrewdly 
anticipating his move to RCA Victor and 
the need for a first killer hit, Mae made 
him an offer: if he made it his first single, 
she’d give him a songwriting credit, and 
third of the royalties. 

Mae created other hits for such as Jerry 
Lee Lewis, Wanda Jackson, and Patsy 
Cline - some 200 songs in all. However, 
feeling that she couldn’t better Heartbreak 
Hotel, much as he asked, Mae never wrote 
for Elvis again. Ironically just before 
his death, a new Axton/Durden song. It 
Takes A Little Time, Elvis had scheduled 
in for his next session. In yet another link 
between the two, Elvis recorded Never 
Been To Spain, a song written by Mae’s 
country singer/songwriter son, Hoyt 
Axton. As for Heartbreak Hotel, it rocketed 
Elvis from southern sensation to national 
star. Mae’s work changed Elvis’s world and 
indeed, the world of music - resulting in 
one of rock’n’roll’s all-time greatest hits. 

For the young rock star suddenly thrust 
into the pressures of stardom, certain 
romantic partners proved rocks of support. 
Elvis’s first long-term sweetheart Dixie 
Locke was there during his Sun Records 
phase. As rising star, the next woman along 
was June Juanico. Barely out of his teens, 
Elvis met June in 1955 after a concert 
he played in her hometown of Biloxi. 
Accompanying Elvis on a seven-city tour 





of Florida, she was astonished to witness 
his transformation. She also shared three 
rare weeks secret vacation with Elvis 
following his recording of Hound Dog 
and Don’t Be Cruel in Memphis. Around 
the same time, Elvis received a script. 

The Reno Brothers, soon to be his first 
Hollywood film. Love Me Tender. Cue 
much publicity of Elvis with showgirls and 
starlets - and a relationship breakdown 
with June. Their poignant 18-month 
history uniquely informs June’s 1997 
book, Elvis In The Twilight Of Memory: 
possibly one of the best of the (too) many 
Elvis memoirs, as also rated by top Elvis 
biographer Peter Guralnick. 

In his own Elvis epic. Last Train to 
Memphis, Guralnick writes: “June Juanico 
complained the singer was always talking 
about his friend Adams and James 
Dean. June would often feel like she was 
competing for Elvis’ attention. Adams 
had started to invite himself to see Elvis. 

Adams would talk often about Natalie 
Wood to Elvis constantly discussing her 
figure and her beauty, something else that 
caused June to feel that she would soon 
lose Elvis to the glitz of Hollywood.” 

Elvis had met actor friend Nick Adams 
on the Love Me Tender film set; in turn 
Nick was a friend of Elvis’ screen idol 
James Dean, and also Natalie Wood, who 
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had starred with Dean in Rebel Without A 
Cause. Elvis and Natalie quickly became 
an item, seen out on the town, and with 
Natalie visiting Elvis at his Audubon 
Drive home. Though the press were 
always trying to marry them off, they 
didn’t last long: unlike June, Natalie 
apparently didn’t get on too well with Mrs 
Presley, and was far more career-minded. 
However, as a Hollywood wild- child, she 
was likely useful in acclimatising country- 
boy Elvis to the Tinseltown scene. 

By 1957, Elvis became close friends 
with Judy Tyler, co-star in his third film, 
Jailhouse Rock. Known for its terrific 
dance opening sequence, it featured a 
witty script, with scenes such as: Elvis 
as Vince roughly kisses Judy playing 
his manager Peggy; she calls the gesture 
“cheap tactics”, to which (curled lip) Vince 
replies, “Them ain’t tactics honey; it’s just 
the beast in me.” As one critic said, 'one 
of [Presley’s] few vehicles which really 
caught his raw, sexy energy and sneering 
charisma on film.’ 

On completion, Judy and her husband 
left Hollywood for New York. Involved in 
an accident en route, they never made it. 
Both died; Judy instantly. She was just 25. 
For this reason, Elvis would not attend the 
film’s premiere, nor would he watch 
the finished film. ^ 




ALL THE KING’S WOMEN 



udy Tyler, who 
tragically died 
i\ore Jailhouse 
^ was released 




Not long after came girlfriend Anita 
Wood (no relation to film star Natalie). 
She can be credited with lending 
Elvis some emotional stability into the 
tumultuous year of ’58, prior to his 
unsettling phase in the Army and the 
debilitating loss of his mother. Having 
met on a blind date and with a southern 
culture in common, the two grew close 
and spent a lot of his downtime dating in 
Memphis. Also a local D J and the hostess 
of TV’s Top Ten Dance Party, Anita briefly 
proved something of a local singing hit 



Priscilla Beaulieu attending 
Eivis’ departure from 
Germany, March 2, 1960 



herself Ultimately, her unusual Elvis- 
dedicated ballad for Sun Records, Fll Wait 
Forever, would prove prophetic. They 
were still exchanging love letters during 
Elvis’s military service in Germany, in the 
lead-up to his meeting 14 year old Priscilla 
Beaulieu in 1959. 

Finally reuniting with Elvis on a trip to 
the States some three years later, Priscilla 
was finally allowed by her parents to 
move to Graceland in 1963 - on strict 
conditions, including Elvis’s eventual 
promise to marry. Wed in eight minutes in 
Vegas on May 1 1967, Priscilla became 
Elvis’s only wife; offspring Lisa Marie 
came nine months to the day later. 



was away making movies. Constant 
press rumours alleging her husband’s 
dalliances led to Priscilla’s walkout. 
Despite their divorce - and Elvis’s 
subsequent last girlfriends Linda 
Thompson and Ginger Alden - the 
two remained in touch. In addition, 
Priscilla grew into a successful 
actress via Dallas and comedy 
The Naked Gun, and an astute 
businesswoman. After his death in 
1977, she became guardian of Elvis’s 
image and Memphis estate. 



As executor to his nine-year old heir, 
Lisa Marie, Priscilla faced a massive 
financial dilemma: balancing Graceland’s 
high upkeep with fast dwindling 
inheritance after taxes meant the sad 
prospect of having to sell Elvis’s home. 

To try to save it, she created Elvis 
Presley Enterprises, and in 1982, opened 
Graceland to the public. The risk paid 
off In the first four weeks it made back 
all the money invested, and Graceland 
was safe; indeed one of the top 10 US 
tourist attractions. As chairwoman and 
president of EPE until Lisa-Marie reached 
21, Priscilla guided the trust - to today’s 
estimated value of over $100 million. In 
the scheme of preserving Elvis’s assets, 
Priscilla can truly be perceived as pivotal. 

Out of all his leading ladies, the standout 
- for Elvis and his fans alike - was Ann- 
Margret. Performing in 1964’s upbeat 
Viva Las Vegas with an electric energy 
that matched his, the press instantly 
nicknamed the kittenish Swede The female 
Elvis’. Their shared label, RCA, capitalised 
on the connection by having Ann-Margret 
sing Heartbreak Hotel and other Presley- 
sounding songs. Sadly, of their three VLV 
duets. You're the Boss, Today, Tomorrow 
And Forever, and The Lady Loves You, 
only the latter was left in the film. Their 
incendiary chemistry caused off-screen 
consternation for Elvis’s girlfriend 
Priscilla, with press reports incorrectly 
announcing Elvis and Ann-Margret’s 
engagement. The pair maintained a 
discreet friendship right up until his death. 
Like Elvis, Ann-Margret later played 
Vegas - her first run attended by Elvis. 

The 'missing duets’ with Ann-Margret 
were withheld by Colonel Parker for years 
later, lest she 'overshadow’ Elvis. Equally, 
Parker vetoed his 'boy’ from appearing 
onscreen alongside many A-list actresses. 
Hence never would an Elvis and Marilyn 
Monroe/Audrey Hepburn/Doris Day/Liz 
Taylor film be made... intriguing though 
the idea. One near exception was Barbra 
Streisand, who determined that Elvis 
would play her love interest in A Star Is 
Born. Not having made a film since 1969, 
Elvis was excited about a meatier movie 
role, and plans progressed. In the end 
negotiations fell down - in part due to the 
Colonel’s concerns that Elvis’s character 
was seen to commit suicide following the 
decline of his career. The 1976 classic went 
onto star Kris Kristofferson and was a 
massive success. 

After the high of his '68 Comeback 
Special, Elvis returned to live performance 
in fabulous form. Integral to his ’70s sound 
were his female backing singers, notably 
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tape featuring such as Elvis’s famed 1956 
homecoming concert in Tupelo. 

In 1955 new RCA office girl Joan first 
met Elvis - “a natural kid with a great 
sense of humour”. He would often pass by, 
and at first indifferent to his early singing, 
she became expert on his music after 
hundreds of hours spent poring over his 
session tapes. 

In interview, she recalled: 'He pretty 
much ran the sessions himself in a quiet 
way... he knew his lyrics, he knew what he 
wanted, and he was willing to stand there 
until he got it. Sometimes, while readying 
a record for release, he would suggest a 
different mix or something. He liked to 
have his voice a part of the group sound... 
he didn’t like to have it out front. Of 
course I felt his voice should be out front - 
because that’s what people were buying.’ 

Joan countered some fans’ reactions to 
'recycling’ by RCA: 'I won’t just take 10 
unreleased and unrelated songs and slap 
them together just to have a release. It has 
to have a valid artistic concept.’ She added, 
'People will never get tired of Elvis’s 
music.’ Based in RCA’s Hollywood office 
until her retirement in 1987, Joan was 
not above taking calls from fans; Elvis, of 
course, always felt indebted to them. 

T feel they have got to have a place to go,’ 
Joan said. 'Who else is available? They 
have lost Elvis, and I guess I am like 
a symbol of his music.’ Like other key 
women in the King’s life, Elvis evidently 
inspired loyalty to the end. :s)c 




Kathy Westmoreland and The Sweet 
Inspirations. By the age of 18, soprano 
Kathy was singing with the Metropolitan 
Opera National Company. She became a 
studio session singer for major stars, and 
appeared on TV specials for such as Bobby 
Darin. Introduced onstage by Elvis as "the 
little girl with the beautiful high voice”, 
she supported Elvis artistically, and to 
some extent emotionally. She appreciated 
that unlike her, Elvis was not classically 
trained and "used his voice in ways more 
daring, more acrobatic, breaking the 
rules”. Kathy’s pure tones were richly 
complemented by Rhythm & Blues super 
girl group The Sweet Inspirations; hired 
by admirer Elvis for their total 'soul’. 
Founded by Emily 'Cissy’ Houston, 
mother of singer Whitney, from ’63 
onwards, the line-up also included Estelle 
Brown, Sylvia Shemwell and Myrna 
Smith. An in-demand signing at Atlantic, 
they’d provided backup for the calibre of 
Aretha Franklin and Dusty Springfield to 
Van Morrison and Jimi Hendrix. They 
gained further acclaim from being both 
Elvis’s backing band and warm-up act. 



Some of their tracks together are iconic: 
such as I970’s I Just Can’t Help Believin’, 
with their chorus "This time the girl is 
gonna stay”, and Elvis urging them to sing 
"one more”, etc. Last remaining original 
Inspirations member Estelle still performs 
- as back-up vocalist on world-touring 
Elvis: The Concert. 

Production-wise over 30 years, the 
contribution that executive of the Elvis 
catalogue, Joan Deary, has made is 
considerable. From 1972, she produced 
many of Elvis’s albums including the 25th 
anniversary album set, and even recorded 
the world-famous Aloha From Hawaii 
special. Following Elvis’s death, she was a 
careful curator, responsible for overseeing 
RCA’s release of his recordings. During 
his lifetime Elvis kept his original acetates 
given to him by RCA, at Graceland. In 
1983, wanting to unearth them for possible 
usable material, RCA entrusted Joan 
with searching Elvis’s closets. She found 
pure treasure: a dozen original acetates 
including The Million Dollar Quartet; 
the earliest known recordings of Danny 
Boy and Earth Angel, and 29 reels of 
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The IK Connection 

HE MAY HAVE TOUCHED DOWN ON BRITISH SOIL ONLY ONCE BUT, AS 
TREVOR SIMPSON EXPLAINS, THERE ARE MANY MORE HIDDEN 
CONNECTIONS TO ELVIS PRESLEY THAN THAT... 



I t is quite surprising that in-depth 
studies of the British connection to the 
revolutionary rock’n’roll recordings 
of Elvis Presley were never before 
undertaken. His explosive appearance 
onto the world stage of popular music in 
America as a gyrating performer was not 
fully appreciated in Britain because of 
the lack of telecommunications between 
the two countries during the ’50s. Whilst 
Elvis was shaking, rattling and rolling 
on the television shows of Milton Berle, 
the Dorsey Brothers and Ed Sullivan, the 
British viewing public were unaware of 
the musical revolution that was about to 
take over the world. Domestic television 
rarely showed popular music and when 
the pioneering teenage pop programme 
Six-Five Special eventually hit the screens 
on Saturday, 16 February 1957, Elvis was 




already making his second movie. Loving 
You, to build upon the box office success 
of Love Me Tender. 

Only through buying Elvis’ records 
could British rock’n’roll music 
aficionados truly begin to explore a whole 
new world of energy and charisma to join 
the growing surge of teenage music. Our 
home-grown future talented purveyors of 
the genre listened and learned, and soon 
they would be making similar music as 
they copied Elvis to satisfy the growing 
demands of the nation. Tommy Steele, 
Cliff Richard, Marty Wilde and Terry 
Dene were soon joined by Billy Fury, 
and they fiew the fiag of freedom from 
the post-war British pop that the new 
generation had been weaned upon. John 
Lennon and his Liverpool pals were 
waiting in the wings to sell their musical 
infiuences back to the United States and 
the world, but that was very much in the 
future when, in 1956, Heartbreak Hotel 
was first issued by HMV. 

The enterprising and creative man who 
introduced the British teenagers to the 
music of Elvis Presley was Walter John 
Ridley, born in London on 28 February 
1913. A promo disc of Heartbreak Hotel 
was the first Elvis platter to appear on 
his record player. “RCA had told me 
that he was going to be very big indeed, 
but I turned it up, I turned it down, 
nothing!” he said later. “The only words 
that I could make out were 'Heartbreak 



Hotel’. I released it and HMV got the 
worst reviews it had ever had. The chiefs 
wanted to sack me for releasing it. Radio 
Luxembourg wouldn’t play it, and nor 
would the BBC. The bandleader Jack 
Payne wrote half a page for the Daily 
Express saying 'How dare EMI release 
such rubbish?’ 

“When I heard Presley, I just listened 
to what was behind the voice. I decided 
that the UK would take three years to 
find musicians who could even begin to 
play like that, let alone find a singer to do 
it. Everybody would be copying anyway 
and we would only be second best. I left it 
alone and stuck with what I knew.” 

Instead of being sacked, Ridley was 
left to find his own stars to perform the 
new music and in the middle of it all, in 
1956, he discovered Malcolm Vaughan, 
who sold a quarter of a million copies of 
St Therese Of The Roses. It had nothing to 
do with rock’n’roll but it saved Walter’s 
job whilst he persevered with Presley. 

In 1957 All Shook Up justified his faith, 
topped the charts for HMV and gave Elvis 
his first UK #1 hit. 

The part that Walter 'Wally’ Ridley 
at HMV played in the establishment of 
Elvis Presley in the UK should not be 
underestimated. But for his faith and 
vision, we might never have had more 
than two or three Presley records to 
treasure. He succeeded in releasing 
16 singles (17 if you count the 'export 
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only’ issue), two uniquely designed 
EP records, and three LP albums, all 
of which were defined as truly British 
originals, either by sleeve design or 
track listing. He passed away on 23 
January 2007, a month before his 94th 
birthday, but left behind an everlasting 
legacy of wonderful music to be enjoyed 
by generations to come. His positive 
contribution to the success of the career 
of Elvis Presley in Britain is something 
that has never been fully acknowledged. 

HMV Elvis records were obviously 
uniquely British but there was also a very 
British infiuence on several of the songs 
recorded by Elvis, starting with his first 
recording session for Sam Phillips at Sun 
Records in Memphis. 

HARBOR LIGHTS 

Writers: Jimmy Kennedy and Hugh Williams 
Recorded: 5 July 1954 
Location: Sun Records, Memphis, TN 
Master: Take 3 (EPA5-2742) 

With the historical significance of 
this being the first song commercially 
recorded by Elvis Presley, it gave him 
an initial connection to Great Britain 
which would keep surfacing at vital 
times during his career. Harbor Lights 
was recorded at the same session that 
Elvis recorded I Love You Because, with 
both songs later becoming massive hit 
records in the 1960s by the Platters 
and Jim Reeves respectively. Add the 
1959 Connie Francis hit My Happiness 
to these two and you have three songs 
which the teenage Elvis Presley truly 
believed had potential and would later 
become best-selling records. 



ELVIS PRESLEY 




LOVE ME TENDER (from the film of th* same 
name) 

ANYWAY YOU WANT ME (Thaf, how I will 
POPlSJ(7») a. «.POPlf] 



Prrvious itsu«s: 

HOUND DOG 

DONT BE CRUEL POPMV(7t) or es-ponev 
BLUE MOON 

I DONT CARE IF THE SUN DONT SHINE 
POP272(7t) or «.POP272 



MY BABY LEFT ME 

I WANT YOU. I NEED YOU. I LOVE YOU 

POP23S(7S) or 7H424(4Si 

^UTTI FRUTTI 

BLUE SUEDE SHOES POP2IJ(7f) or 7M40S<4S, 





Another fascinating 
comparison is that a British 
ballad and a Jim Reeves hit 
were recorded at Elvis’ last 
ever studio session, held at 
Graceland on 29-30 October 
1976, and acted as bookends in 
terms of Elvis’ career. These 
were the Tim Rice and Andrew 
Lloyd Webber power ballad It’s 
Easy For You, and He’ll Have 
To Go, which will be forever 
associated with Jim Reeves. 

The songwriters’ story of 
Harbor Lights is complex and 
Elvis would not know the 
full history of the song, but 
he did appreciate the lilting 
melody and the sensitive 
words that were written by 
Irish-born lyricist Jimmy 
Kennedy. Harbour Lights, 
to give the song its British 
English title, was the first 
song to be attempted at Elvis’ first Sun 
session. It had been written in England 
by Jimmy Kennedy and Hugh Williams 
in 1937, with Kennedy’s inspiration 
for the title coming from the name of a 
pub. The Harbour Lights, that he found 
by accident when he became lost on a 
journey on the A3 road one dark night. 
Tin Pan Alley writers, both in America 
and Great Britain, often drew their 
inspiration for songs from the most 
unlikely sources, but during the 1930s 
successful ideas were often spawned 
from other best-selling songs. This was 
the case with Harbour Lights, as Jimmy 
Kennedy and Hugh Williams tried hard 
to work out a follow-up to the hugely 
successful Red Sails In The Sunset. 

Jimmy Kennedy explained how the 
idea that had eluded them for months 
eventually happened. “I had a few 
ideas for a Red Sails... follow-up, but 
nothing had really worked. In the end 
it happened quite by chance. I had just 
driven to Portsmouth, where I had seen 
off my mother and sister Nell on a trip 
to New York. I was driving home in 
the dark when by mistake I turned left 
at the top of Portsdown Hill towards 
Fareham instead of going right towards 
Weybridge, where I lived. 



love me tender 
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“Luckily, the car headlights soon 
picked out a pub sign. The Harbour 
Lights, so I was able to turn my car 
around in its car park. As I did so, I saw 
the pub’s name again on the car park sign 
and suddenly realised its association with 
the sea could make it a perfect title for a 
song. Maybe it could even be the follow- 
up we were looking for. 

“As I drove back, I worked on the 
idea in my head so that by the time I 
was home, the lyric was half done. The 
next day, I showed it to Will Grosz [who 
used the pen name Hugh Williams] 
and he came up with a beautiful and 
romantic melody - one of his best. There 
was no need for any adaptation to suit 
commercial taste, and within weeks we 
had another smash on our hands. It was 
one of the few romantic ballads to be 
named after a pub! 

“Today, travelling from Portsmouth 
to Weybridge, you’ll find The Harbour 
Lights pub facing Portsmouth Harbour 
in Cosham, about a mile from the A3 
on the A27 Southampton Road. While 
it still stands, few people who eat and 
drink there realise the connection of 
the hostelry with the song it inspired. 
Perhaps we should all campaign for the 
erection of a Blue Plaque on the Harbour 
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Lights pub as a permanent reminder of 
the British influence on Elvis!” 

The next to come was some British 
influence on traditional American 
country music - and an old blues song. 

MILK cow BLUES 

Writer: James ‘Kokomo’ Arnold 
Recorded: November or December 1954 
Location: Sun Studio, Memphis, TN 
Master Take: Unknown (F2WB-8044) 

“Hold it fellas. That don’t move me; let’s 
get real, real gone for a change!” Those 
were the 15 words that signalled a change 
in the tempo of this recording and also 
made a deflnite statement of what was 
about to follow in the development of the 
career of the rocking rebel. 

The reality was that Elvis’ version of 
Milkcow Blues Boogie (to give the song 
its Sun Records title) did not bear any 
resemblance to any previously recorded 
version of a song of this title - boogie or 
no boogie. The origin of the title Milk 
Cow Blues can be traced to a recording 
session at the Memphis Auditorium when 
Kokomo Arnold first recorded for the 
Victor label on 13 May 1930 (the same day 
Sleepy John Estes recorded his song). But 
it was the country versions of the song 
by Bob Wills and Johnnie Lee Wills that 
attracted Elvis to it. 

A stolen title and a new set of lyrics 
popularised the song with its origins 
firmly planted in Memphis, and that 
would seem to be the story of Milk Cow 
Blues, until the King Of Western Swing 
Bob Wills entered the equation. The 
expansion of his music was down to 
two British-born A&R men, Arthur Art’ 
Satherley and Don Law. Art had been 
with ARC since the 1920s (he retired in 
1951), and Don Law was the man who 
recorded blues singer Robert Johnson 
in the late ’30s and became Columbia’s 
senior country producer until he retired 
in the mid-1960s. It was this dynamic 
British duo who developed the honky 
tonk genre of music for Columbia records 
as the style became popular after the end 
of World War II. 

Art Satherley was born in Bristol on 
19 October 1886 and was a major figure 
in shaping the direction of country 



music during the first half of the 20th 
century; Don Law was born in London 
on 24 February 1902 and, after various 
jobs overseas, emigrated to America in 
1924 and eventually settled in Dallas, 
Texas, where he worked for Brunswick 
Records. When Columbia merged with 
ARC, both men wound up working for 
Columbia Records. 

In the ’50s and early ’60s, Law and 
Satherley recorded some of the greatest 
country music ever, both artistically and 
commercially. In terms of the strength of 
songs produced, they had over a dozen 
country #ls, and The Battle Of New 
Orleans (Johnny Horton, 1959), El Paso 
(Marty Robbins, early 1960) and Big 
Bad John (Jimmy Dean, 1961) crossed 
over and became #1 pop hits, bringing 
country music to a wider and newer 
audience. In 2001 Don Law was Anally 
inducted into the Country Music Hall 
of Fame to join Art Satherley, who had 
been elected 30 years earlier, in 1971. 

The two Englishmen really were the 
unsung heroes of American country 
music during their lifetimes, and it 
wasn’t until the power-brokers of the 
Country Music Association looked 
back that their talents were Anally 
recognised. Their combined effect on 
the increased popularity and progression 
of country music during the ’40s and 
’50s undoubtedly had an effect on a 
young Elvis Presley during his formative 
years. As Elvis progressed his career 
at Sun Records and RCA Victor, he 
was developing his musical genre, a 
combination of country, gospel and 
rhythm and blues, into a new hybrid 
form of music that later defined his 
impact on the world. During 1954 and 
1955, Elvis soaked up black rock’n’roll 
music to add another arrow to his bow 
- and, with Tutti Frutti, there came 
another British connection. 

TUTTI FRUTTI 

Writers: Dorothy LaBostrie, Richard Penniman and Joe Lubin 
Recorded: 31 January 1956 
Location: RCA Studios, New York, NY 
Master: Take 10 (G2WB- 1255) 

Between noon and 3pm on that cold 
early afternoon of Tuesday, 31 ^ 
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January 1956, the second day of the Elvis 
RCA session produced two more songs to 
add to the four recorded the day before. 
Elvis first recorded Fm Gonna Sit Right 
Down And Cry (Over You) followed 
by the frantic rock’n’roll anthem Tutti 
Frutti. He delivered an impeccable 
performance from the very first sound of 
the unforgettable opening line, Awop- 
bop-a-loo-mop, a-lop-bam-boom!’ (The 
original lyric was actually written as 
A-bop-bop-a-loom-op, a-lop bop boom!’) 
His vocal is nothing short of sensational 
as he uses all his tricks of vocal inflection 
to complement the solid power of the 
thudding beat. Let’s not forget the guitar 
work of Scotty Moore as it sparked into 
an inferno during the instrumental solo 
before, all too soon, the record ends with 
an astonishing echo -filled 'boom’. We 
might have expected the quality of the 
echo if the recording had been made at 
Sun Studios by Sam Phillips, but this 
was RCA New York with producer Steve 
Sholes in control of the mixing desk. 

The song was a Little Richard original, 
but some argued that Elvis outdid 
Richard and produced the incomparable, 
definitive version of the song. Little 
Richard believed that he had signed a 
very bad deal with Specialty because 
the contract terms heavily favoured the 
record company. 

He told his British biographer Charles 
White, “It didn’t matter how many 
records you sold if you were black. The 
publishing rights were sold to the record 
label before the record was released. Tutti 
Frutti was sold to Specialty for $50. 1 got 
a half cent for every record sold. Whoever 
heard of cutting a penny in half?” 

Richard told the story of him singing 
the song whilst washing dishes at a 
restaurant in Macon, Georgia, where the 
verses were all different, and risque in 
the extreme. He often performed in his 
hometown at Miss Ann’s Tic Toe Rooms 
on 408 Broadway, where in all probability 



we can speculate that the song was 
debuted by the yet undiscovered am 
penniless Penniman. 

There was an unexpected 
British connection when London- 
born songwriter Joe Lubin wrote 
amended lyrics for Tutti Frutti for 
the white American market. These 
lyrics were featured on the version 
also recorded by Pat Boone, and 
although Sue and Daisy were still 
the girls in the song, the sexual 
connotations had been further 
watered down to respectability. 

Joseph Lubinsky was born in 
Brick Lane, London, on 7 June 1917, 
during the First World War. In 1948 
he moved to New York and began 
writing music for television before 
settling in Hollywood, where he 
carved out a career composing 
melodies for motion pictures. He 
had a passionate interest in rhythm 
and blues and in the early ’50s he 
formed his own label, Carmel Records. 

It was an unexpected opportunity for 
the established white Jewish songwriter 
when, in late 1955, Venice Music 
approached him with a new challenge. 
They required new lyrics for the song 
Tutti Frutti, as they were trying to get 
a 'young, white crooner’ to record the 
song, and needed to clean up the words. 
That crooner was Boone, and Lubin 
earned himself a co-writing credit 
(alongside Penniman and LaBostrie) on 
the 'sanitised’ version, which became 
notorious amongst scholars and purists in 
later years. 

Lubin’s name also featured on the 
labels of the British releases of the 
versions by Elvis and Little Richard. 

Joe Lubin died on 9 October 2001 at the 
age of 84 and is seldom given credit for 
the part that he played in adding a true 
British connection to the history of one of 
the undisputed greatest rock’n’roll songs 
of all time. 



Writers: Vera Matson and Elvis Presley 
Recorded: 24 August 1956 
Location: 20th Century Fox, Stage 1, Hollywood, CA 
Master: Take 2 (G2WB- 4767) 

With its melody written by an 
Englishman, it was this song that 
convinced the Hollywood movie moguls 
that they should change the title of 
the 1956 20th Century-Fox film from 
The Reno Brothers to Love Me Tender. 

It was Elvis’ first appearance on the 
silver screen and whilst it only met with 
moderate reviews from the critics, it 
launched his career as a movie star. Elvis 
would go on to eventually appear in a 
total of 31 feature films, many of which 
were of variable quality, but they did 
give worldwide Elvis fans a chance to see 
their hero on a regular basis for the next 
decade and more. 

If this first film was a learning process 
for Elvis then he could be proud of his 
achievements. In Great Britain it became 
the sixth Elvis single on the HMV label. 
(In terms of the record number, POP 
253, it was the fifth of the numerical 
releases but it was actually issued after 
Blue Moon (POP 272) because it was held 
back by HMV to coincide with the Love 
Me Tender film premiere in London on 
13 December.) As a marketing ploy, both 
the release of the movie and the slightly 
earlier issue of the single were designed 
to capitalise on the Christmas gift market. 

The HMV single entered the NME 
charts on 7 December 1956 at #19 before 
slowly climbing to #11 by the year end. It 
remained on the charts for nine weeks. 
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Like all other Elvis HMV singles, it was 
issued in both 78rpm and 45rpm formats 
in a paper company sleeve, and perhaps 
the explanation for the comparatively 
short stay on the charts was the issue of 
the Love Me Tender extended play release 
containing all four songs from the film. 

It was the first ever British Elvis EP and 
represented good value for money with 
four tracks, a shining laminated sleeve 
and a price of 10s/5V2d (52 pence in 
today’s money) against 5s/7d (27 pence) 
for the 78rpm or 45rpm single. 

Elvis first publicly performed Love Me 
Tender on the 9 September Ed Sullivan 
Show, which was hosted by another 
British connection, English actor Charles 
Laughton (Ed Sullivan was recuperating 
from a car accident). It was the first 
time in the history of the Ed Sullivan 
Show that such a live link had been done, 
with Elvis in Los Angeles and Laughton 
in New York. It represented a second 
British connection in the history of this 



career- changing song for Elvis. Charles 
Laughton was born in Scarborough, 
Yorkshire, on I July 1899 but moved 
to America to act on the stage before 
launching his film career in 1933. He was 
much loved on both sides of the Atlantic 
until his death in 1962. 

The first English connection to the 
song was that the tune which we all 
now know as Love Me Tender had 
been composed in 1861 by Englishman 
George R Poulton, who was born in 
Cricklade, near Cirencester, in 1828. 

He was baptised there in St Mary’s 
Church and raised in the village until, 
at the age of seven, with his parents, he 
emigrated to America. The family settled 
in Lansingburgh, New York, where in 
1861, after learning violin and piano, 
George Poulton composed the tune Aura 
Lee. It became one of the most popular 
tunes of the I9th century as throughout 
the American Civil War both sides 
were heard to sing the song during the 



One million discs ordered prior to release ' 

ELVIS PRESLEY MAKES 
RECORDING HISTOR Y 



evenings by the camp fire following the 
days in battle. The song was originally 
published and copyrighted in Cincinnati, 
primarily as a minstrel song, but in 1867, 
just six years after writing the melody for 
Aura Lee, George R Poulton died at the 
age of 39. 

Less than 90 years after his death, the 
Poulton melody, thanks to Elvis, was 
known to the whole civilised world but 
the pity is that Poulton never got the 
credit for his composition due to the 
copyright laws on public domain songs. 

A respectful credit to the original English 
melody maker would not have gone 
amiss, and his name should rightly be 
added to the many other British people 
who had an influence on the music and 
career of Elvis Presley, 



More British connections are revealed 
in the 'Elvis: The Best Of British' 
series of books by Trevor Simpson. All 
illustrations/memorabilia courtesy of 
Trevor Simpson and contained within 
the book Elvis: The Best Of British - The 
HMV Years (19S6-19S8). Copies are still 
available at www.elvisthebestofbritish. 
com, price £S9.9S plus pStp. 
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FROM HIS MUSIC TO HIS UNIQUE LOOK, ELVIS PRESLEY SHOOK 
UP THE WORLD. HERE, WITH AN INTERVIEW FROM ‘CLOTHIERS 
TO THE KING’ LANSKY BROTHERS AND SOME IMAGES FROM ITS 
ARCHIVES, JULIE BURNS CELEBRATES THE KING OF ’50S STYLE 



am Phillips recorded Elvis, 

^ Dewey Phillips played Elvis’ music, 
and Bernard Lansky clothed Elvis. 
Together, they changed the world.’ 
So said Jerry Schilling, a member 
M ■ of Presley’s 'Memphis Mafia’ inner 
circle. Or in the words of the man 
himself, to Marion Keisker, Sam Phillips’ secretary 
at Sun Studios, 'T don’t sing like nobody.” Neither 
did he dress like anyone else. 

Elvis’ image was as electric and innovative as his 
sound. Like his musical influences, his ’50s dress 
code also spanned country, rockabilly and blues - 
with touches of his own. Interestingly, he always 
dressed apart from his original band members 
Scotty Moore and Bill Black. While still on the Sun 
record label, prior to his RCA days, visually he was 
the main hillbilly cat. Later, his tastes would veer 
from Hank Williams’ western wear, as seen on hit 
TV show Louisiana Hayride, to outrageous, baggy 
bright blues musician suits; showy Liberace- style 
metallic stage wear; top-to-toe black leathers - and 
a colourful wardrobe inbetween. From the very 
start, his attire cut across race, gender and class. 

Transcending his poor country boy background, 
style-wise Elvis was always ahead of the curve. 

He was the ultimate catalyst for the birth of the 
teen/youth market, brought modernity to country 
music, and rocked an image influenced 'from the 
wrong side of the tracks’. He also propelled pink 
and black into rock’n’roll’s signature palette and 
colour-matched his clothes to his cars. He even 
inspired the early pre-pop style of the Beatles; 
in their Quarrymen incarnation, both Paul 
McCartney and John Lennon wore country boy 



shirts, leather jackets and elevated quiffs. John 
cheerfully admitted that he’d nearly got "kicked 
out of school because of my sideburns.” 

A NEW ICON 

Though bobby-soxers had screamed over music’s 
previous icon, crooner Frank Sinatra, Elvis was 
the catalyst for something far more culturally 
significant: the birth of the teenager. America led 
the way in popular culture - even throwing up 
rock’n’roll in the form of Bill Haley - and Presley 
was the full package: exciting and 'atomic powered’ 
but, unlike Haley, the right age for his audience. 

He could sing, move like a wild stallion, snarl and 
look like a Greek god at the same time. 

Dangerous on-stage yet endearing off it, Elvis 
epitomised the rebel rocker but not the rebel 
rouser. Indeed, Elvis came with the polite. God- 
fearing manners of a southern gent: cool to guys, 
swoonsome to girls. His dark good looks - a result 
of his Scottish, French, Jewish and American- 
Indian heritage - held universal appeal. 

Presley’s potent mix of provocative performance 
and hip image made him appear larger than life 
(and he was well over 6ft to begin with). As a key 
music and fashion force, he was at the vanguard 
of the big bang creation of the emerging culture. 
Iconic pin-up and King rocker amongst his peers, 
he sparked off dressing trends large and small. 

Such a phenomena, in fact, that his wily manager 
Colonel Parker milked it on the merchandise front 
from boys and girls alike. Over 50 Presley-related 
products - from printed tops to 'Hound Dog 
Orange’ lipstick - went on sale. Within six months, 
merchandise revenue amounted to $66 million. 
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reason: his first summer of service saw 
the premature passing of his beloved 
mother Gladys, aged just 46. By ’59, 
however, he had met his future wife, 
Priscilla Beaulieu, the stepdaughter of an 
air force captain stationed at Wiesbaden. 
Elvis had such strong ideas on image 
that he even liked to style Priscilla. Long 
before their Vegas wedding in 1967, he 
encouraged her to adopt a black- dyed 
beehive and a slinkier clothes style. 

Coming out into civvy street, the 



world had changed, and so had Elvis. 
Suddenly, he looked less raw, more 
polished and packaged - as if ready for 
a brave new pre-Beatles world. De- 
mobbed by March 1960, he appeared on 
a special 'homecoming’ edition of The 
Frank Sinatra Show, sassily clad in a 
tuxedo, swapping songs with his musical 
predecessor with ease. It could be seen 
to symbolise Elvis’s new role of more 
all-round, even family show entertainer. 
Ballads It’s Now Or Never and Are You 
Lonesome Tonight showcased his wide 
vocal range and gained him new fans. 

In the same way, his changing 



silhouette was a sign of the sartorial 
times. Less loose, more slick and form 
fitting, his new Italian look suits were a 
touch Rat Pack, but never quite Beatles 
mod. The innate, exciting Elvis was 
hidden, not gone, however. For the 
memorable ’68 Comeback Special on TV, a 
33-year-old svelte and black leather-clad 
Elvis rocked like he was back in ’56 again. 

The iconic original Beale St Lansky’s 
store eventually moved - a plaque 
proudly marks the spot where once it 



was, but the store has now returned 
to Beale. Nestled now since 1980 with 
four stores in the premier Peabody 
Hotel, like fashion, the brand has gone 
full circle. Before his custom proper, 
they suited a teenage Elvis in a pink 
tuxedo - what else? - for a prom dance 
that once took place there. With the 
Beatles invasion, circa ’62, Lansky’s even 
introduced to Memphis mod clothes 
from Carnaby Street. Today’s clientele 
includes everyone from Brian Setzer to 
Johnny Rotten, Robert Plant and Chris 
Isaak. Today, memorabilia is all around, 
like a pink leather ’70s coat Elvis sadly 



never got to collect. The Lansky legacy, 
however, is still alive and well. "As a 
brand we have to adapt to changing 
fashions... but without being a time 
tunnel, at the core it’s still the timeless, 
tailored cut of Elvis’s time.” 

Over the years, the strangest thing 
fans have asked Bernard is, "What size 
was Elvis?” to which he said, "What size 
was Elvis when? In adolescence, Elvis 
was lean and mean. He filled out in his 
40s. We had an influence on him as late 
as the jumpsuit stage... he was a friend till 
the end. But most of all, we like to take 
credit for influencing his style in the early 
’50s/early ’60s, when he looked his best.” 
"Mr Lansky, design me a wardrobe no 
one will forget,” Elvis once said to his life- 
long tailor. Bernard Lansky would 'bless’ 
Elvis and others with the words "The 
mirror’s looking at you and the streets 
want you!” Though Bernard J Lansky, 
'Clothier to the King’ died in 2012, his 
grandaughter Julie continues to help run 
the business. Over 60 years since the 20th 
century’s most striking icon first walked 
through the door, Bernard’s favourite 
'blessing’ to customers said it all: "May 
we all have the style of Elvis.” 

Some images featured here are 
reproduced by kind permission, and 
copyright of, Lansky Brothers. 

All rights reserved 
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Tve got three Cadiibcs, 40 suits, 71 
pairs of shoes. When gou ain't Md 
nothing like me, gou keep oount" 





WITH THE KING SO HUGELY POPULAR, CAN THERE 
REALLY BE ANY TRULY RARE ELVIS VINYL? YES INDEED, 
SOME PLATTERS COMMAND BIG BUCKS, ESPECIALLY 
SOME OF HIS PRE-STARDOM SUN RELEASES... 

BILL DAHL 



F eeling flush? Top US mail order record dealer 

John Tefteller is offering a set of all flve of Elvis’ 
Sun 45s in near mint condition on eBay for a cool 
$25,000 (marked down from $32,500, mind, and 
you get free shipping). Okay, that’s outside most 
people’s budgetary comfort zone, hut there are deals to he had 
if you look hard enough (or give a little ground on condition). 

As for his RCA output, label variations (they’re seemingly 
endless), typography and layout on jackets, promo copies of 
a given release, and whether a seven-incher still retains its 
original picture sleeve can make a huge difference in price. 
There are some very detailed price guides available devoted 
solely to Elvis’ massive vinyl output that run hundreds of pages 
in length, listing every minute variation imaginable of every 
release by the King, no matter how obscure. The brief rundown 
here only scratches the surface, but it should be enough to point 
you in the right direction on a few highly desirable items. 




SUN Z17 BABY LET’S PLAY 
LEFT, YOU’RE RIGHT, SHE’ 

The snarling 
Baby Let’s Play 
House, cut February 5, 

1955, was a cover of a 
hot blues hit by 
Nashville guitarist Art 
Gunter on Excello, but you' 
never know it from the 
blistering way Elvis, Scotty, and 
Bill attack Gunter’s relaxed 
reading (Moore’s solos are 
epochal, the very definition of 
rockabilly guitar). The clever 
country-slanted flip I’m Left, 
You’re Right, She’s Gone was the 



Elvis release to 
ature a drummer, 
immie Lott. Ebay 
ecently offered 
n excellent 45 
opy at £1,000, 
bile another 
ler had one in VG 
shape tor $450. 78s have 
gone for as high as $585-590, 
mint pressings changing hands 
for $11,400 (£7121) and $10,000 
apiece (£6479) over the last 
decade. VG copies have gone as 
high as $2500 (£1620), while 
even 78s have racked up prices 
as high as $1995 (£1292). 



SUN 209 THAT’S ALL RIGHT/BLU 
MOONOFKENTUCKY 

Elvis’ revered 
debut single for 
Sun brings super-high 
prices on the open 
market. Cut July 5-6, 

1954 with Scotty Moore and' 

Bill Black his trusty 
accompanists, the single was 
earthshaking. Presley’s joyously 
rampaging revivals of an Arthur 
Crudup blues and a Bill Monroe 
bluegrass classic were 
something entirely new and 




sh that would 
ventually be 
lassified as 
ockabilly. Prices for 
lean 45s have 
emained sky-high in 
ent years, mint 
■pressings changing hands 
for $11,400 (£7121) and $10,000 
apiece (£6479) over the last 
decade. VG copies have gone as 
high as $2500 (£1620). 78s have 
scarcely proven more of a 
bargain, racking up prices as 
high as $1995 (£1292). 



SUN 210 GOOD ROCKIN’ TONIGHT/I DON’T CARE IFTHE SUN DON’T SHI^^ 

The response to Presley’s debut was positive enough that 
Phillips hustled out another pairing by the swivel-hipped 
lad as his very next release. It coupled a volcanic remake of the 
Roy Brown/Wynonie Harris jump blues Good Rockin’ Tonight 
with a sizzling B-side penned by Mack David and previously 
crooned by Patti Page and Dean Martin. Presley’s torrid 
treatment was a world apart from theirs, and Moore’s guitar was 




thrilling. It didn’t sell as well as its predeces 
and fewer copies have been on offer in recei 
years; a beautiful 78 went for $760 (£492), 
while 45 pressings in nice shape set their 
buyers back $612 (£397) and $512 (£332). 
One eBay dealer had a near mint 45 copy 
up for bid recently at £1100 ($1694.88). 



SUN 215 MILKCOW BLUES 
YOU’REAHEARTBREAKER 

. Although 
Presley’s third 
release was 
reportedly the 
weakest- selling of 
Elvis’ five historic Sun 
outings, plenty of copies have 
changed hands over the last 
decade. The rip-roaring revival 
of Kokomo Arnold’s 1934 blues 
Milkcow Blues Boogie opens at a 
languid pace before Presley 
informs Scotty and Bill, “Hold it. 



s. That don’t move. 
It’s get real, real 
one for a change,” 
ending the tempo 
nto overdrive. This 
ingle commands 
gh prices at both 
ds. A near mint copy 
sold for $2091 (£1355) in 2008, 
while some well-heeled 78 
collector picked up a clean 
pressing for $2348 (£1521) just 
this past July. Two recent eBay 
listings offered clean copies of 
the Sun 45 for $1500. 



SUN 223 MYSTERY TRAIN/I FORGOT TO REMEMBER TO FORGETI 

Johnny Bernero took over the drum 

chair for Presley’s farewell Sun 
single, waxed July 11, 1955. His backbeat 
was pronounced on the country weeper 
You’re A Hear tbreaker, a Stan Kesler/ 

Charlie Eeathers co-write, which shot to th^ 
top of the C&W hit parade at year’s end. Its I 
plattermate Mystery Train was straightahead rockabilly and also 
charted. Sam was sawily recycling the Sun songbook, bluesman 
Little Junior Parker having penned and cut the original for him 
in the fall of ’53. A clean 78 copy was listed on eBay for $549.99, 
less desirable ones for $450 and $375. Past auctions have gone as 
high as $750. 45s run in the $400-450 range, though a near mint 
copy was listed on eBay for a whopping $2,499.99. 
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LONG LIVE VINYL 



RCA 61-7740 STUCK ON YOU/FAMEAND FORTUNE (LIVING STEREO) 

Standard 45rpm pressings of Elvis’ first 1960 post- Army 

single aren’t worth much bread, but RCA also made the 
record as “Living Stereo” 45s which didn’t sell well, so they’re 
pricey. The catchy Stuck On You, written by Aaron Schroeder 
and J Leslie McFarland and cut with Floyd Cramer on piano, 
D. J. Fontana or Buddy Harman on drums and Scotty Moore on 
guitar, restored Presley, his post-Army image a bit less 
rebellious, to the top of the pop hit parade. 

Its doo-woppish flip Fame And Fortune 
made its own mark on the charts. A VG+ 
copy of the “Living Stereo” pressing 
changed hands in 2015 for an impressive 
$375, though $100-$200 has proven a more 
common price over the years. 



RCA57-7880WILDINTHE 
COUNTRY/I FEEL SO BAD 
(COMPAQ 33 SINGLE) 

Although Wild In 
the Country, the 
title theme from his 
dramatic 1961 film was 
a relatively modest hit 
as Elvis product went, its 
non- soundtrack plattermate I 
Feel So Bad went Top Five pop 
for him that year. This was Elvis 
goingback to his roots, a theme 
that was originally a R&B hit in 
1954 by its composer, blues 



RCA LPM-1254 ELVIS PRESLEY 





houter Chuck 
illis, on the OKeh 
abel. Presley’s 
revival retained the 
priginal’s surging 
Latin-tinged groove 
and troubled lyric, 
adding a wild, 
wailing solo by Nashville tenor 
sax supremo Boots Randolph. 
In its extremely rare “Compact 
33 Single” incarnation with 
accompanied by picture sleeve, 
the single sold for an 
impressive $910 this past April. 



Although Elvis’ sales blasted through the roof the moment 
he became an RCA Victor artist and started churning out 
product, his first couple of albums still bring quite big bucks if 
they’re first pressings in fine condition. EBay had an original 
pressing of his debut album, which combined sides cut in 
Nashville and New York in early 1956 with Sun leftovers (Trying 
To Get To You, I Love You Because, Blue Mo on, Fll Never Let You 
Go [Little Darlin’]), in VG+ for $374. 

Another seller had it at $285, and a third 
priced it at $195. It’s moved in the past for 
as much as $815 (£509), with the word 
‘Elvis’ in pale pink letters and the RCA logo 
in a box in the upper right corner. A very 
similar copy went for $670 (£419). 






RCA LPM-1515 LOVING YOU 

Elvis’ first 
soundtrack album 
didn’t consist solely of 
music from his 
eye-popping 
Technicolor film: many 
of its highlights - Party, 

Hot Dog, Got A Lot O’ Livin’ To 
Do!, Mean Woman Blues, (Let 
Me Be Your) Teddy Bear and the 
hit title track - were direct from 
the movie, the masters cut in 
early 1957 in Hollywood, but 
they didn’t quite constitute 




enough for a full LP, 
so another handful of 
titles, notably a 
version of Blueberry 
Hill, were added to 
the brief running 
order. Here’s where 
the prices begin to 
slip; though a mint copy sold 
for $360, $100-150 seems more 
realistic. You can find black 
label copies on eBay as low as 
$15 if you don’t mind some 
imperfections, though you can 
also spend $50 on abetter copy. 



RCA37-7850 SURRENDER/ 

LONELYMAN (COMPAQ 33 
SINGLE) 

RCA tried a 
different tack 
the following year, 
introducing the 
“Compact 33,” a 7" 
stereo disc with an LP-sized 
hole that played at 33rpm. They 
came with a picture sleeve, so 
they’re worth the most now. 
One copy of Elvis’ 1961 chart- 
topper Surrender, with original 
sleeve, sold for $305 in 2012, 




hough it commonly 
rices between $100 
nd $300, sleeve and 
11. The romantic 
wayer Surrender was 
ut at the same 
ctober 1960 Nashville 
'date that provided the 
His Hand in Mine album and 
Presley’s revival of the Orioles’ 
Crying In The Chapel This was 
also pressed up in the “Living 
Stereo” format; one went for 
$492 in 2014, another for $271 a 
decade earlier. 



RCA37-7908 HIS LATEST FLAME/LIHLE SISTER (COMPACT 33 SINGLE) 

Supposedly even rarer than its immediate predecessors in 

RCA’s short-lived “Compact 33” format, this single paired 
back-to-back rocking smashes. His Latest Flame and Little Sister 
were both authored by the prolific Pomus and Shuman, both 
waxed the same day (June 26, 1961) in Nashville with Moore 
sharing guitar duties with Hank Garland and the rest of Music 
Row’s A-Team on hand, and both crashed 
the pop Top Five. The only “Compact 33” 
copy to pop up in auction in 2012 went for 
$271 in VG- without the picture sleeve. It’s 
probably better for your wallet’s health to 
stick with the idea of landing a clean mono 
stock copy of the standard 45s on these 
unless you’re a devoted Elvis completist. 



HELEHSTFLUa 



RCA LPM-1382 ELVIS 

Presley’s 
encore album 
for RCA, cut in 
Hollywood over the 
first three days of 
September of 1956, 
contained just as 
much savage rock and roll as its 
storied predecessor, including 
three romping Little Richard 
covers, the luxurious Anyp/uce 
Is Paradise, the Latin-tempoed 
How Do You Think I Feel, and a 
bouncy reading of Otis 




Blackwell’s Paralyzed. 
One of its selections, a 
blues- drenched revival 
of Arthur Crudup’s So 
Glad You’re Mine, was 
cut during the sessions 
for his previous LP. 

One eBay dealer 
offered up a VG copy for $200, 
while another had a copy 
promising a rare alternate take 
of Old Shep in its grooves for 
$300. Past auctions, however, 
place it in the $250-350 range 
in pristine shape. 



RCA EPA-992 ELVIS/EPA-689 JAYE P MORGAN 

N For the fan that has everything, this insanely rare two-EP 
promo sampler is said to be worth as much as $15,000 if 
all its contents are intact. Four songs from Elvis’ encore album 
(Rip It Lfp, Love Me, Paralyzed, When My Blue Moon Turns To 
Gold Again), packaged as an EP, were paired wit h another RCA 
EP by pop chanteuse Jaye P Morgan in a gatefold 
package. The printed copy admits that the 
commoner Elvis EP sold “one thousand 
times better” than the Morgan one, which 
must have made poor Jaye P feel mighty 
special. The only copy to change hands 
recently didn’t contain either 45rpm platter 
yet still sold for $3500. When it comes to 
Elvis ultra-rarities, the sky’s the limit! 
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WHEN ONE GIANT MET ANOTHER... 

Former professional boxer Muhammad All holds up a photo of himself sparring 
with Elvis. The two met just prior to All’s duel with Joe Bugner in Las Vegas in 
February of 1973, and Presley gifted the heavyweight star with an extravagant 
$3000 cape with ‘The People’s Choice’ written on the back in rhinestones. Ali 
thanked Presley for the gift before heading over to the Las Vegas Convention 
Center, where he went on to beat Joe Bugner. The cape made its first appearance 
in the ring a month later, when Ali wore it before a fight with Ken Norton in San 
Diego. He lost the fight and never wore the cape again. 
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Mefid of Eivis 



JS Entertainment Promotions proudly presents. 



BBC’s World’s Greatest Elvis 



Direct From The West End 



There Are Eivis Tributes And Then There is 



ONE NIGHT OF 



t A LEGEND 



as close to seeing the King himself 
as we ever thought possible.. 
The Palace, Manchester 



‘..judging by we crowd i^sponse at a full H ^ 
Lee Memphis ^ is certainly in the premier 
I Revi^ from The Stage 



ON TOUR THROUGHOUT THE UK AND EUROPE 2015/ 2016. 



FOR TOUR DATES SEE WWW.LEEMEMPHISKING.COM 





